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musicians there are many of great talent, and there are 
There are also composers 


classical composers. 
light 
mostly Germans, who, 


ol 


music, 


but since 


believe 


have no great admiration for the book on Lon- 
don society recently put forth in French by Count 
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favorite 


al Standard confesses 


asant truth,” we are 


ing description has a 


“Among professional 


musicians are 





every institution here and who come from every quarter | 
in Germany.” 
in the performance of an obvious duty! But how cheer- 
lj ing must be the words to the German musicians of New 
York and the “Germans and men of German origin’ 
who persist in occupying the high journalistic places 
after Mr. Bennett has called on them to come down 

HE continued interest taken in THE MUSICAL 

COURIER discussions of the leading musical topics 

of the day by the best musical minds of the country is 
again manifested in this issue, which contains com- 
munications from such musicians and gentlemen as 
Caryl Florio, Carl Feininger, Constantin Sternberg and 
W. Waugh Lauder. 


R. CARYL FLORIO’S letter on the Music Teach- 

ers’ National Association is such a communica- 
columns of THE MUSICAL COURIER. It 1s the product 
of an honest and able musician, and, with but a few slips, 
is dignified and courteous in tone. We are surprised, 
however, that Mr. Florio should show himself so short- 
sighted in reasoning. He objects to the personnel of the 
association, and finds in this an insurmountable obstacle 
to the accomplishment of the aims which he says it has, 
and which he admits to be good. 
the hands of men of Mr. Florio’s calibre and standing ? 
Let them come into the association with their higher 
aims and loftier standards, and-by operation of one of 
the immutable laws of nature, the “ charlatans” 
will get out. Mr. Florio speaks of a possible time when 
the association shall have “gotten rid of its chaff.” 
Does he think that it will purify itself? Will the “ in- | 
capables ” eject themselves ? 

But Mr. Florio should not be unjust in his judgments. 
The association is the fruit of a desire for better enlight- 
enment and higher standards felt years ago among 
teachers who were unable to enjoy such advantages as 
he and his confréres have enjoyed in New York, Boston 
Should this desire be 


most 


and the music centres of Europe. 
frowned on or encouraged by men who have the best in- 
terests of music at heart? These teachers have testified 
their sincerity by calling the association into being and 
maintaining it up to the present time. Ought not Mr. 
Florio to come over into Macedonia to the help of these 
laudably-minded people? There need be no fear of the 
ultimate outcome. The patriotism of the body will not 
permit it in the long run to be perverted to the ends of 
charlatans. 

Again, there is no danger to be apprehended from the 
system of degrees projected by the American College of 
Musicians, with which the Teachers’ Association is only 
indirectly concerned. The energies of the college are to 
be devoted, as we understand the matter, chiefly to en- 
couraging specialist teachers to acquire a more general 
knowledge of the art than the vast majority now pos- 
sess. Is it not desirable that teachers of singing in the 
public schools, for instance, should be able to harmonize 
correctly the scales which they ask their pupils to sing ? 
Is it not desirable that inducements should be held out 
to earnest young musicians not to rest content with their 
present attainments, but to strive for something higher ? 
Men like Mr. Thomas need no degree, it is true; all the 
same, Mr. Thomas already has two doctor's diplomas— 
honorts causd, and though he does not give them any 
other than a complimentary value, they 
his standing in the least. We are sure that the 
tion will gladly welcome Mr. Florio and men of his class 
into its ranks, and eagerly listen to his advice and in- 


do not injure 


associa- 


struction. 


T 
| American music is being discussed to have the ob- 
jection urged that there is nothing in the national char- 
acteristics of the American people to justify the belief 
that we will ever produce music which will show dis- 
tinctive traits, that they will ever develop what is called | 
a “school.” We do not hold it to be essential to the 
existence of an American school of music that it should 
have a flavor which shall distinguish it from all the 
music produced elsewhere. It will be enough if we bring 
it to pass that the productions of native composers in 
the field of music shall receive the same respect and at- 
tention as the productions of native composers in the field 
of literature do. The objections of a want of national 
style might be urged against American prose writers 
with the same force as against musical composers, yet 
no one is foolish enough to do it. 

Every student of literature knows that in the progress 





AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


is exceedingly common whenever the question of 





put at the head of 





of time without change in the national character of a! 


Alas, that the patriotic Mr. Bennett should. be so lax | 


tion as we are always glad to make room for in the | 


Is not the remedy 1n | 


| nificent lakes and rivers, will care for that. 


| cieres’s opera, 


| people there are great changes in their literary produc- 
| tions. This phenomenon is so marked that we divide 
| the history of literature into eras, and no one would be 
likely to confound a writer of Chaucer's time with one 
of Elizabeth’s, or one of Queen Anne’s with one of to- 
"| day. The body of successful writers in each of these 
periods make up a literary style or “school,” and each 
of these schools was distinct from the others; yet there 
was no essential change in the national character of Eng- 
lishmen. How these special literatures are brought about 
isan exceedingly interesting question, and in the answer, 
we believe, will be found the explanation of how a school 
of composers is going to arise in this country who will 
be recognized as typically American. 

Walter Bagehot takes up the literary problem in his 
book on “ Physics and Politics,” in which he says: 


somewhat more—only a little more very often, as I believe—congenial to 
the minds around him than any other sort. This writer is very often not 
the one whom posterity remembers—not the one who carries the style of the 
age farthest toward its ideal type, and gives it its charm and its perfection. 
It was not Addison who began the essay-writing of Queen Anne’s time, 
but Steele ; it was the vigorous, forward man who struck out the rough 
| notion, though it was the wise and meditative man who improved upon it 
and elaborated it, and whom posterity reads. Some strong writer or group 
of writers thus seize on the public mind and a curious process soon assimi- 
lates other writers in appearance to them. To some extent, no doubt, this 
assimilation is effected by a process most intelligible, and not at all curious 

the process of conscious imitation: A sees that B’s style of writing 
answers, and he imitates it. 

It would be an easy task to show how the principle 
enunciated by Mr. Bagehot has its illustration all 
through the history of music, where its operations are 
even more marked than in the history of literature. Its 
truth, however, is so obvious that we are spared the time 
and space consuming demonstration. It will suffice for 
present purposes to call attention to the fact that since 
the rise of instrumental music all of the European 
“schools,” without exception, have been the fruit of 
imitation. When we speak of Norse music we think in- 
voluntarily of Gade, Grieg and Svendsen; Hungarian 
music is coupled with the name of Liszt; Polish with 
Russian with Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky ; 

Bohemian with Dvorak. In each of these cases there 
was an element of national character which was imitated 
| from the Volksong of the respective people, but the 
force that impressed this clement upon the artistic 
which introduced the characteristic 
or 


| 
| 
} 
| One considerable writer gets a sort of start, because what he writes is 
| 
| 
| 


Chopin ; 


music of the world, 
flavor into the art works written in the classic forms, 
which made them modify those forms in order that the 
vessel might better hold the contents, was the individual 
genius of the men who struck out the new paths. 

Nor did the creation of “schools” stop with the prac- 
exhaustion of the characteristic mines. By the 
of example Benoit has created a modern 
school, and Sgambati, in Italy, promises to 
arouse that country from the somnolency in which it 
has lain for decades and give it new ideals and fresh 


tical 
mere force 


Flemish 


energies. 

There is no reason why the same kind of thing should 
not take place in this country. Only two conditions are 
a strong exemplar, and popular encourage- 
ment. Foreign musicians have recognized a marked 
originality in the character of musical thought and mode 
of expression in many of the efforts which have been 
timidly put forth by American writers, and simple melo- 
dies which have come from the untutored musicians of 
our minstrel halls have exerted a charm the world over 
Unquestionably, with the development of the national 
type of character which must wait for an amalgamation 
of the many heterogeneous elements of our present 
population, will come also a national feeling and man- 
ner of expression which will tincture our music in the 
same degree as our literature. Our political institutions 
our rugged mountains, broad prairies, vast forests, mag- 
But we do 
nat need to wait for the amalgam to become fixed before 
founding the “school.” If composition on good lines 
be encouraged ; if our best musicians put the claims of 
art above the claims of self; if conductors and managers 
will but open their eyes to the merits of home produc- 
tions; if the public be made to recognize the fact that a 
foreign label is not necessarily a proof of excellence or a 
native label of inferiority, it will not be long before the 
musician will arise who will compel the attention of the 


necessary 


| world, and furnish the example whose imitation will 


speedily develop an American “ schoo!” of composition. 
This is as inevitable as the rising of to-morrow’s sun. 





....Mme. Minnie Hauk has been “summering ” at En- 
gelberg, Lucerne and other Swiss resorts, making frequent excur- 
sions up to the regions of snow, gaining thereby health and 
strength from the pure mountain air. She is studying the title 
character of Délibes’s opera, ‘‘ Manon,” which she is to *‘ create” 


on September 15 at Prague, as well as the soprano part in Jon- 
‘* Chevalier Jean, which she will *‘ create” during 


the winter at St. Petersburg. Mme. Hauk will go to England 
in February to fulfill various concert engagements. 
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GOOD deal has been said on both sides about 

the Music Teachers’ National Association, yet it seems to 

me that the weakest spot in its constitution has not yet been 
touched, 

Let me say, first of all, that I am not inimical to the project ; 
but that, on the contrary, no one would be more delighted than 
myself to see such an enterprise conducted to a successful issue. 
In common with every musician who earnestly strives to do his 
best in whatever branches of the art he may follow, I have suf- 
fered and still do suffer from the idiocies and effrontery of charla- 
tans, backed up by the ignorance of the public. Any association 
which can give a ‘guinea stamp” which that public can be 
taught to recognize must, I should think, be hailed with delight 
by every deserving musician. 

But that is just what this association (as at present constituted) 
cannot do. Its personnel is against it. It contains within itself 
too many of those very charlatans whose unmasking and discom- 
fiture are to be its principal aims, and it is hardly to be supposed 
that these gentlemen will kindly assist in cutting their own 
throats. 

Had it been founded and carried on to its present condition 
exclusively by musicians of acknowledged talent and acquire- 
ments—say, for instance, by men of the undisputed ability of 
Mason, of New York; Ritter, of Poughkeepsie, and Paine, of 
Boston*—it might have done much ; but composed, as it now is, 
largely of men who (if the association intends to make rules 
worth anything and to abide by them), will have to be denied, as 
ncapable, the very indorsement which they have helped the asso- 
ciation to declare necessary, and enforcing the neceSsity of which 
they are expected to assist, it can only result in internal dissen- 
sions, charges of favoritism, and finally—smash. 

This is viewing the weak spot from the inside; let us now 
look at it from the outside. 

There ate many capable men who have kept away from the 
M. T. N. A, simply because they did not care to meet, on even 
an apparent equality, the charlatans of whom I speak. Are these 
very men likely to apply to an association—which countenances 
(by admitting and retaining) these nincompoops—for credentials 
of capability, or even to accept such credentials at its hands? Is 
a man of the standing of B. J. Lang, of Boston, for example, 
going to ask certain ‘‘ Doctors” (whom I could name, but won't) 
to be kind enough to certify that he really does know how to 
teach? Oris Theodore Thomas coming, hat in hand, to some 
Herr Dummkopf to beg from the association a certificate stating 
that he can conduct an orchestra? To be recognized, these ab- 
surdities need only to be hinted. And not only will such men 
ignore the dicta of the association, but so long as they remain 
outside of it they will be powerful, though passive, instruments for 
its overthrow. For, while any considerable number of men of 
proved and acknowledged ability refuse to recognize the M. T. 
N. A., it will—though there may be many of equal ability within 
its circle—be a mere empty name, so far as influence is concerned. 

When the association has gotten rid of its chaff and has gathered 
in the necessary amount of wheat, it may,by proper management, 
be made a ‘‘ power in the land” for good, and that-will be an 
achievement to rejoice over ; but this end can only be attained by 
the ejecting of all its incapables and the enlisting in its behalf of 
the countenance and assistance of all—or, at least, of an immense 
majority—of the incapables. 

To make a list of the incapables for publication would be an 
arduous and unpleasant task, to say nothing of possible unde- 
sirable results in the shape of libel suits. It would also be an 
unnecessary one. Since, however, the public may be deceived, 
musicians as a body havea pretty just knowledge of the true 
standing of their con/réres. But, tacitly or publicly, such a list 
must eventually be made and acted upon, and until it is the 
M. T. N. A. must be content to remain what it now is—i. ¢., a 
praiseworthy but futile attempt to achieve a very desirable result. 

It is now, by recitals, speeches and plentiful advertising, gal- 
vanized once a year into a fictitious show of life, makes its brief 
‘* splurge,” and then lies moribund until revived by its next peri- 
odical shock. When it is properly organized (if it ever is) it will 
become a quiet but irresistible power, exerting a continuous and 
healthy influence; it will indulge in much less noise, do much 
more work (of a different kind from that now done), and its 
speeches, its advertising and perhaps its recitals, will be things 
of the past. 

The sooner this change takes place the better, for, if not too 
long delayed, it may enable the association to live long enough 
to do some good, and the sooner it does some good the better it 
will please all earnest musicians—and your correspondent. 

CARYL FLorIo, 

* I mention these names simply because they are the first to suggest 

themselves; not from any desire of slighting others (and there are many) 


equally good. 








.... The Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, opens Septem- 
ber 1, with Meyerbeer’s ‘* L’Africaine,” to be followed on the 
second night by Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo et Juliet.” Wagner's ‘* Meis- 
tersinger ” will be produced on the third night. 

..- Mme. Schipek, the well-known Vienna conductress, 
has been giving concerts at the International Exhibition, Antwerp. 
She was the first woman to form a band containing female _per- 
formers, and for twenty years has fully maintained her high 
artistic reputation, ler present orchestra consists of 45 mem- 
bers of the fair sex, and 10 men. 
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The Erie Episode. : 
MORE ABOUT LISZT PUPILS. 
E continue the discussion entitled “ Erie Epi- 
sode,” which abounds in interesting information on this 


occasion. 
TompxKINSVILLE Ferrysoat, August 13. 


DeAR Musicat CourteER—I have to fiil a few concert engage- 
ments in some watering-places, and, just on the point to start, I 
receive my COURIER copy. Being in great haste, I write this on 
board of the ferryboat. The copy shows, of course, Riesberg 
‘*da capo,” with another ‘‘ da/ segno,” and a very kind ‘‘ coda” by 
yourself. Well, I thank you for the kind words with which you 
check this new assault, and which alone could induce me to speak 
again. But, alas! I fear they will have no effect. There are 
heads which are hermetically closed against reason. 

Mr. Riesberg calls me ‘‘a good artist,” ‘‘a prominent Israel- 
ite,” and—did you ever !—*‘ his fellow-artist !” 

Besides, he appears again in the character of a barefaced—story- 
teller (you see I try to remain parliamentary). To whom have | 
said, ‘‘I will squelch that Riesberg?” He is paying himself a 
compliment by supposing that I ever knew of his existence until 
shortly before my arrival in Erie, when all about my visit has 
been settled, and even then I heard of him first as an organist-to- 
be. Now, as to the *‘ good artist,” I must refuse to accept the 
compliment from him, for it was he who ran my recital down, 
cowardly hidden behind a nom de plume. As to the “*‘ Israelite,” 
I regret not to be his brother in faith, though my very best 
friends are of his creed ; but, if Mr. Riesberg knew how big a 
fool he has made of himself with this remark in the eyes of those 
who know of my family, he would banish ali looking-glasses from 
his dwelling. 

And as for being ‘‘ his fellow-artist,” thank you, but my small, 
though self-made standing is good enough for me. I don’t want 
to be raised above my merits, and besides, you know, I don’t as- 
sociate much with ‘‘ gavotte-‘ Stefanie ’-apostles.” 

But I have to leave, and will be unable to read your next two 


issues. 








| singing lessons. 


Therefore, let Mr. Riesberg rege on; let him have still 


more free advertisement, let him make as big a fool of himself as | 
| spring. 


he chooses. I am satisfied to stand by every word I have said 
and if he should insult me any further, he may, for he has neither 
the money to stand a libel-suit nor the gallantry to defend his 
word on the ‘* European plan.”” So please bid him, in my name, 
good-bye! Ta, ta! Yours, much amused, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 

Toronto, Can., August 13, 1885. 
Editors Musical Courter : 

I have seen a lengthy controversy on the subject of Liszt 
lessons lately. Allow me to back up Mr. Riesberg. I spent the 
whole summers of 1880 and 1881 in Weimar, and the intervening 
winter in Rome, with the ‘* Meister,” Liszt, and not only did I 
play in the ‘‘ Soirées’’ in Weimar such compositions as those of 
Henselt, Scharwenka, Liszt, Rubinstein and Chopin concertos, 
with many interruptions and corrections, but I had in the Villa 
D’Este, at Tivoli, near Rome, repeatedly, private lessons of one 
to two hours’ duration (and most delightful and profitable they 
were) with Liszt ;| and in such compositions as ‘* Ruins of Athens” 


Remnerz, the three who went with me, on Billow’s selection, to the 
Master to Rome, viz., Reisenhauer, Friedheim, Poyliy ; again, 
Rendano, of London, and I think that all of these consider these 
soirees lessons, and would be surprised at Mr. Sternberg’s state- 
ments. 

I remember that a couple of years ago, meeting Mr. Sternberg 
at the Garrick Club, Hamilton, Canada, he pooh-poohed the idea 
of Liszt pupils ; but I am really concerned to see such a talented 
man taking such a ridiculous stand. As the first sole and only 
Canadian pupil of Liszt’s of eighteen months’ (or more) standing, 
I beg to heartily support Mr. Riesberg in all he has said in his 
letters. 

In conclusion allow me to say that the M. T. N. A. hasa 
noble friend in your pure toned and courteous paper, and Mr. 
Bowman's masterly letter has been read in Canada with immense 
interest by musicians. 

Thanking you, dear sir, for your kindness in giving this letter 
space, I remain most sincerely yours, a dona-fide pupil! of Liszt, 

W. WauGcu LAUDER, 
Late Director of Hellmuth College, London, Ont., Canada ; 
Director of Music, Eureka College, Illinois. 
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.... The Anfiteatro Fenice, Trieste, will open in Septem- 
ber with ‘* Ernani.” 

....Mme. Marchesi will pass her vacation this year at 
Véslau, near Vienna. 

....Geisler’s “ Ingeborg” will be produced in Hamburg 
with Katherina Klafsky as the heroine. 

.... Lecocq’s new opera “ Plutus” has been completed ; it 
is intended for the Paris Opera Comique. 

... Wagner's “Siegfried” will be put in rehearsal at 

Berlin soon after the opening of the Royal Opera House. 

....Carlotta Patti has decided to settle in Paris and give 
That ends the concert tour in this country. 
violinist, 


....5enor Sarasate, the world-renowned will 


give a series of orchestral and violin concerts in London next 


....Subscriptions are being raised in Germany for the 


| erection of a monument to Robert Schumann at his native place, 
Zwickau. 


....“Pfingsten in Florenz,” Czibulka’s operette, was re- 
ceived with indifference on its first production at the Carl-Schulze 
Theatre, Hamburg. 

....Among the novelties promised for the coming season 


| at the Crystal Palace Concerts, London, are a new symphony by 


fantasia, ‘‘ Eugen Onegin,” polonaise Tschaikowsky ; Mephisto | 


js 


waltzes ; Sonatas, op. 106, 7, 111, Beethoven ; Es dur concerto, 
Beethoven, and many other compositions, but I have copious 
fingerings, annotations and remarks from his pencil. 

In these lessons Liszt played to me in person the following 
His own ‘‘Second Ballade,” Islamitié 
Schubert-Tausig; Sonata, Les 
and furthermore, on 


compositions in toto: 
‘** Military March,” 
L’Absence et la 


fantasia, 
Adieux, 


oe 


Retour,” 


the Capitoline Hill, Rome, in the salon of Mme. Helbig, Liszt 


played with me the second piano part of his second piano 
concerto, and gave copious instruction on the same in the 
presence of Sgambati, Menter, Pinelli, Professor Riedel (of Leip- 
sic) and his four regular Roman pupils, taken with him from 
Weimar (four, including myself), Carl Poyliy, of Weimar ; 


Reisenhauer, of Kénigsberg, and Arthur Friedheim, of St. Peters- | 
burg, who played lately in the Liszt concert at the Gewandhaus, | 


Leipsic. 

We used to receive a note from Liszt bidding us out to Tivoli, 
and would spend the day there all during the winter twice a 
week, playing four, five, six hours between us all as the Master 
was disposed. We usually dined with him and amused ourselves 
afterward with strolling through the venerable Villa D'Este 
gardens. Once in ten days or soa special ‘‘ lesson soirée” was 
given at Mme. Helbig’s, at ‘‘ Capitol" Museum, in Rome itself 
(Professor Helbig being the director of the Archeological 
Museum), and in these soriées we produced the /ruits of the 
Tivoli instruction. Carl Pohly even /ived with Liszt in Villa 
D'Este, being especially favored and having private apartments 


are /essons in poetic conception, molding and shading. With him 


Brahms and a new symphony by Cowen. 

... The divorce suit of David Popper, violoncellist, against 
Mme. Sophie Menter-Popper, pianiste, was called for the first 
time before the civil tribunal at Vienna on July 29. 

....It is reported in the London Musical World that 
Hans von Biilow intends proceeding with the Meiningen Orches- 
tra to Rio Janeiro for the purpose, of course, of giving concerts 
there. 

....A tablet, containing the following inscription, has 
been placed on a house in Wihring, near Vienna: ‘‘ Franz 
Schubert composed in the garden of this house (then known as 
the inn ‘ Zum Biersack’), in July, 1826, on a Sunday evening, in 
company with some friends and amid the general noisiness of 
the locality, his serenade, ‘ Horch, horch, die herch im Aether- 
blan.’” 

....-From her secluded retreat in Holloway jail Mrs. 
Georgina Weldon recently made an effort to collect a portion of 


| the $50,000 which a patriotic English jury awarded her against 


M. Gounod. She wanted a summons to appoint a receiver 
served on the composer of ‘* Faust,’’ on the ground that he would 
shortly be in receipt of large sums of money from the Birming- 
ham Festival and Novello, Ewer & Co., for ‘* Mors et Vita.” 
The plan failed, the Lord Chief-Justice holding that the court 
had no power to order service of a summons on a person beyond 
the jurisdiction of the court for the appointment of a receiver as 
to his future earnings in England. Mrs. Weldon’s chances of 


| ever getting any of the £11,640 which an amazing jury awarded 


her are exceedingly slim. Few people, by the bye, will wish her 
success, the vast majority believing that M. Gounod has already 
paid enough for his folly. 

.... The subject of Dvorak’s cantata, “The Spectre’s 
Bride,” is the familiar one with which the German poet Biirger 
worked up with marvelous power in his poem ‘‘ Leonore,” and 
which has inspired other musicians besides Raff and Dvorak, 


| The author of the words of the new cantata is Karel Jaromir 


one /earns, most undoubtedly, to infuse fire and passion, intellect | 


and nervous force into a good technical machine or a fine classic 
form without life, with which many who have not shared the 
benefits of his instruction are gifted. 


| have seen, the English version is sorry stuff. 


His lessons are not in the | 
least like Conservatorium lessons; they’ are not technical, ma- | 


chine-like or dry ; they aim at the very pinacle of subtle reading | 


between the lines. 
Liszt never instructed in the machine-like technicalities of art. 
Among ex-fellow voupils were Vera Timanoff, Hatton, Ilonka 
di Ravasz, Sarempski, Menter, Graf Zichy, Jessie Pinney, Mosz- 
kowski, Dory Peterson (of Hamburg), Martha and Gertrude 


Mr. Sternberg perhaps means in reality that 


there, and in consequence had /essons every day—Liszt's lessons | Erben, who died at the age of 59 years in 1870, at Prague, as 
Keeper of the Royal Archives. 


Originally the poem was in the 
Bohemian dialect, afterwards it was translated into German and 
thence into English. Judging from the specimen lines which we 
How can any ad- 
mirer of Biirger endure the reading of lines like these : 
“O, holy Mother, hear, O, hear my cry, 

In my distress to thee, to thee I fly, 

Bring thou my dear one back to me, 

All the delight I have is he. 

O grant the boon for which I pray, 

If not, then take my life away.” 
If Dvorak’s music can make such doggerel palatable it must in- 
deed be fine. 
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PERSONALS. 


> — 


Mr. W. WAUGH LAUDER SELECTED,—Mr. W. Waugh 
Lauder, the well-known piano virtuoso and lecturer on music, 
late musical director of Hellmuth College, London, Can., 
has accepted the position of musical director of Eureka College, 
situated between Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and will inaugurate 
his labors with an extended course of recitals and critical and 
Mr. Lauder was selected from among thirty 
experienced gentlemen. Eureka College has an attendance of 
three hundred, and makes quite a specialty of its musical depart- 
We call attention to a letter from Mr. Lauder in refer- 





analytical lectures. 


ment. 
ence to the Sternberg-Riesberg-Liszt lesson question. 

MAX TREUMAN SINGS IN BUFFALO.—During the late 
visit of the Liederkranz Society at Buffalo the singing of Mr. 
Max Treuman, the well-known baritone, was received with spe- 
cial favor. He sang an aria from Marschner's ** Hans Heiling” 
and other songs which evidently pleased the critics and audience, 
judging from the remarks we find in Buffalo papers. 

NORDICA’S HUSBAND.—Mr. F. A. Gower, hus- 
the 
during a balloon experiment recently occurred, is thus spoken 


About 


band of Nordica, American prima donna, whose death 


of in the London Zimes - 


Mr. I 
testing the adaptability of balloons to war purposes. 


A. Gower lately carried on a series of experiments with a view to 
Mr. Gower, who is 
well known tothe scientific world as a joint patentce of the famous Gower- 
Bell telephone, has made Hythe the centre of his operations, and thence 
made several ascents, His final undertaking in this country was a successful 
serial voyage across the Channel early in June. He continued his trial 
trips in France, and met with a misadventure while awaiting an opportunity 
of returning in a balloon to England, 

Undeterred by this, he} made an ascent on the 18th of July from Cher- 
A 
pilot balloon, which he had previously dispatched, has been found and sent 


bourg, and since that date nothing definite is known of his whereabouts. 
on to Hythe; and a balloon has been picked up without a car some thirty 
miles off Dieppe. Sixteen days having now elapsed since the ascent, and 
no message having been received from Mr. Gower, whose invariable prac- 
tice it was at once to notify by wire his safety at either Cherbourg or 
Hythe, at both of which places he has left property, the gravest fears are 
entertained that he has been drowned 
by Mr 


far proved of a very satisfactory character 


The experiments being carried on 
Gower were within the cognizance of the government, and have so 


GLEASON'S “ MONTEZUMA,”—During the last week of 
lheodore Thomas's concerts in Chicago he conducted parts of 
Frederic Grant Gleason's opera, ‘‘ Montezuma,” arranged for 
Ihe parts performed were all from the third act, viz., 


Introduction,” ‘* Death Song,” 


orchestra. 
“Yeteva’s Processional,” and 
the storm scene, which is the close of the second act. 

Is THAT SO,—It is reported that D’Oyley Carte has stated 
that he will drop all American enterprises if he cannot protect his 
‘*The Mikado.” Well, as events have shown he can- 
lhe Mikado,” although had he gone about it in the 


claim to 
not protect ** 
proper way he would probably be protected. The chief question, 
Who will be the loser should he carry out his 
No doubt it would be 


a dreadful loss to America, but how about D’Oyley Carte ? 


however, 1s 


threat and drop all American enterprises ? 


Hk ELECTRIFIES THE AUDIENCE.—Tivadar Nachez, the 
Ilungarian violinist, recently played at the Antwerp International 
Exhibition, and fairly electrified the audience. He played Max 


Bruch’s concerto in G, Ernst’s “ Pensées Fugitives,” and the 


Mendelssohn concerto. Mme. Montigny-Rémaury played piano 
composition the same afternoon, chief among which were com- 


positions by Schumann, Mendelssohn and Chopin. 


erable excitement in the operatic world of Europe, the one 
Miss Nevada, the other Miss Van Zandt, whose brilliant season 


Miss Van Zandt. 


it St. Petersburg is a complete refutation of the slanders heaped 
During her farewell appearance in the Rus- 
sian capital Miss Van Zandt was recalled thirty times. 


upon her in Paris. 


that were handed her, All the members of the imperial family 
were present, and she was handed to her carriage by the prefect, 
General Grosser 

lhe scandalous utterances of the Paris press were occasioned 
The ‘* Barber of Seville” 
performed, and Miss Van Zandt had been for a few days previous 
Unwilling to have the play postponed, she determined 
to appear, having just previously taken a large dose of phospho- 
As she went on the stage she was seized with internal 
She advanced toward the lights to 
sing, but became terrified at other symptoms, which, however, 
What to do she knew not, as she hardly 
She tottered about the stage to the conster- 
audience. 


by the following incident. 
quite ill. 


rous, 


cramps and violent pains. 


her fancy exaggerated. 
dared to stir a step. 
nation of the The representatives of the press, the 
majority of whom were hostile to her, charged her with drunken- 
ness and described her as representing more accurately the punch 
song in “ Girofle Girofla’’ than the second act in the ‘ Barber of 
Seville.” Upon this occasion she was led off the stage amid a 
storm of hisses from the audience, which had previously been 
only too eager to applaud. 

In appearance Miss Marie Van Zandt is almost childlike, and 
her youth adds greatly to her power of fascination. The forehead, 
brow and eyes show intensity of character, and she is noted for 
her common sense and honest instincts. 
has narrowly escaped being sandy. She abhors the stage, and 
frankly states that she sings only that she may make money. 


Her picture occupies our frontispage this issue. 


W American girls have recently caused consid- | 


Over 300 | 
wreaths were showered on the stage, besides the costly presents | 


was to be | 


Her hair is auburn, and | 


Correct, Brother. 

HE MUSICAL COURIER is evidently prosper- 

ous, and deserves to so be. It is ably conducted, fair in its 

policy, and shuns the ‘“‘ egotistical” as it would a pestilence, It 

strikes out right and left when necessary, and shows but little 

mercy to the editor who can carp at everything in New York— 

everything American. Well, that’s ‘‘ English, you know.”— 
American Music Journal. 


HOME NEWS. 


——William J. Winch, the tenor, has sailed for Europe. 





——Emma Steiner's’ opera company is in Saratoga this 
week, 

——Carlton opens in Philadelphia on October 5 with his 
** Nanon ” Company. 





Miss Nevada’s agent is here arranging her concerts 
for the coming season. 

Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the violoncello virtuoso, is 
summering at Cooperstown. 

John Lavine will take the Milan Opera Company on | 
the road again the coming season. 














Mme. Christine Dossert will appear in oratorio dur- 
ing the coming season, under the direction of Theodore Thomas. 


Theodore Thomas controls the production of Gou- 
nod’s ‘* Mors et Vita” in the United States. It will be produced 
n St, Louis on October 28. 





|i 








Mme. Teresa Carrefio and Signor Tagliapietra will | 
give piano and song recitals the coming season under the man- 
agement of Henry Wolfsohn. 








Walter J. Damrosch is directing the orchestra at the 
Louisville Exposition, which opened on Saturday. He will re- 
main five weeks, and will be followed by Cappa’s band. 





——The San Francisco friends of Miss Sarah Van Huyck 
| have recently heard from her that she will make her debut in 
| Rome in October, and that she has selected ‘* Lucia” for the oc- | 


casion, 


——Mr. Gericke, director of the Boston Symphony con- 
certs, has secured Franz Kreisel as concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and three first-prize pupils of the Vienna 
Conservatory as first violinists. | 


—Master A. Victor Benham, whose piano playing at- 
| tracted much attention some four years ago in this city and Phila- | 
delphia, has been giving a series of piano recitals in London, 
| England, using the Steinway grand piano, | 
In the new comic sketch, “ Mixed Pickles,” produced 
at the Fourteenth street Theatre on Monday night, Miss Julia 
| Polk sang a new waltz-song. entitled, ‘*‘Ah! what Joy!” by 

Alberto Himan, which was well received. 








Mr. P. S. Gilmore, who conducts the concerts at Man- 
| hatton Beach, Coney Island, was presented with a gold medal 
| valued at $250 last Saturday night The inscription reads : 


Presented to Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore by Austin Corbin and 
| the numerous admirers of his music produced at Manhattan 
Beach 1879-1885. 


| — Mr. Mendel, president of the North American Singing 

Festival, which is to take place in Milwaukee next July, has ad- 
| dressed the Leipsic Signa/e to the effect that Milwaukee is in need 
of one oboe player, two bassoonists, several violoncellists, bass | 
and horn players, also several competent violinists. 


“Musician, Critic and Public.” 
NDER this heading Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, musical 
critic of the New York 77vidune, read an essay before the 
Music Teachers’ National Association at the Academy of Music, 

July 1, 1885. 

It is to be regretted, in the interests of the public and of the 
| musical fraternity, that this essay was allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged by those whose concern it should have been to ventilate, 
by discussion, its contents before approving by applause and con- 





| gratulations. | 

Mr. Krehbiel at first tries to prove that musician, critic and 
public ‘‘ bear a strict relationship to each other.” 

On general principles all things have the relationship constitut- 
ing entirety ; yet all things, even admitting them to be strictly 
related, are not equal in value, which depends on pertinence to | 
the welfare of mankind. | 

What is the Public? what constitutes the Musician ? and where- | 


from springs the Critic ? 
The Public is a representative body of the inherent, but more 
or less latent, forces and elements establishing human nature. 
The Musician gathers in one universal and cosmopolitically ex- | 
pressive language the emotional characteristic and intellectual 
elements, not only constituting humanity, but all that approaches 
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it in more or less developed organic life from which its integral 


parts are taken. In the musician's hands this expression be- 
comes concise and crystallized by virtue of universal laws of 


thought ; in thesis and antithesis ; beauty of form with its psy- 


chological attributes of power and logical development of ideas ; | 
| variations of light and shade in softness and acuteness of tone, | 


and, finally, in rythm, melodically and harmonically. Music is 
| the expression of emotional life as manifested by the work of 
conscious intellect. The all-concerning nature of music is, there- 
fore, easily accounted for ; so is the existence of the reciprocative 





relationship existing between the public and the musician. The 
psychological attributes of humanity and art are, fundamentally 
considered, precisely alike. 

The Critic is incidental to art. The source of his power is de- 
rived solely from intellectualism. Were there such a thing as an 
intelligence in the abstract, there could be such a thing as an in- 
fallible critic. 

Since criticism does not comprise elementary forces, or is di- 
rectly associated with all the elements of human nature, as art is ; 
since it is not art, as it cannot rise into general, concrete and 
optimistic expression, on account of its total lack of synthesis ; it 
does not even belong to the principle of negation or disintegra- 
tion ; in fact, it belongs to no principle known in art or nature. 
Lacking all immediateness, all elementality (even that of intel- 
lectuality) ; being incapable of disintegrating without destroying 
the very existence of the spirit that alone in its completeness of 
synthesis and analysis can create, mediate and crystallize out of 
human nature into art ; it cannot be categorized. It is but the 
abstract of intellectuality, zestheticism or taste. It is an exquisite 
fungus growth partaking of the nature of the parasite, or of 
fashion, 

Let us take music as an absolute science, and its relationship 
to mankind is entirely altered. Its catholicity ceases if it is 
viewed or taken only in its crystallized sense—it is then absolute 
but structural, powerful but elementary, sublime but abstract, &c. 
And it is exactly here where the difference between public and 
professional becomes apparent and furnishes a pretext for criti- 
cal mediation between public and musician. But this is also im- 
possible, as there is no such thing as a music public, but only a 
music-loving public. And here we come again toa species of 
growth in the public which is synonymous with the relationship the 
critic bears to art. 

That outgrowth is called dilettanteism. 

By affinity this non-representing faction of mankind is the 
proper sect of which the critic may be deemed representative ; for 
which authoritative ; for which, if their vanity permits him to be, 
necessary. ‘This undefinable growth exists not only in the public 
but also in the profession. It is the terrible and all-pervading 
mediociity of daily life, with all its idiosyncracies. 

Dilettanteism may be defined as something knowing but thor- 
oughly personal in all its relations, whether to art or to humanity. 

Criticism, after all, is but dilettanteism. 

But these outgrowths cannot affect the reciprocative affinity be- 
tween public and musician, fundamentally considered, because 
the unconscious and cosmic sense of the public is but the con- 
scious and cosmic sense of the musician. The critic or dilettante, 
in his relation to both, cannot be cosmic in either a conscious or 
unconscious sense, as he is only a personal though zsthetic ob- 
server of the relative values of phenomenal appearances in the do- 
main of art. As no critic ever was a creative man—though a 
creative man may, by perversion of nature, turn critic—he cannot 
be a representative one and affiliated with either public or musi- 
cian. No question remains but the one, whether the intuitive or 
unconscious process of reasoning in the public is less sure of reach- 
ing a correct estimate of a work or performance than the tuitive or 
all-conscious reasoning process of the critic, especially in a work 
which has no precedence? For brevity we refer to experience, 
which speaks in favor of the former to the detriment of the latter. 

Clearly considered, there can be no conflict existing between 
musician, critic and public unless in a strictly personal sense, and 
in that sense, alas ! it will always exist. 

From general grounds Mr. Krehbiel must now be dealt with 
on his own particular ones. 

Mr. Krehbiel certainly does not add very much to the clearness 
of things when he insists upon calling himself a newspaper critic. 

This necessitates an examination into the nature of the news- 
paper in order that the position of its critic can be defined or un- 
derstood. 

By newspaper we understand that print, issued daily, whose 
nature is thoroughly miscellaneous and general. 

Any amount of literary ability in its writers, or all the best 
written editorials in the world, cannot furnish or give it sufficient 
force of intellect or character as to make it outlive the date of its 
publication ; and all for the simple reason that, while it may fur- 
nish an opportunity for literary display, it can give no chance to 
concrete artistic or literary expression, as its construction and 
nature go beyond the limits of literary synthesis and analysis. 

Its relation to art is properly filled by a reporter of art news, 
consequently, say what it will, its criticism is no more or less 
than a report, with a smack of uncontradictable editorialism. 

It has no mission beyond its date. 

It cannot educate properly, though it may inform its readers ; 
it can have no political mission in this country of government by 


| the people (which runs itself in spite of parties and partisanship), 


though it may suggest and induce legislation; it can do many 
valuable services through its publicity, but ‘‘the degree of sit- 
ting in judgment on music,” or ‘‘as a dispenser of patronage to 
the musician ’—so Mr. Krehbiel puts it—is no more in keeping 
with its nature, or its ability, than everydayism, everythingism is 
related to the immutable laws governing art. 

Mr. Krehbeil further states that the newspaper had conquered 


| this right of judgment. 


From whom ? 

And were it a right, it could at best be only an arrogated one. 

The liberty of the daily press has not been and should not be 
contested. Whatever it says must be considered as uncontra- 
dictable, and therein lays the corrective of its unlimited freedom. 
If the position of the musician before the public was not inter- 
esting as an item of news to some of its readers, all the space it 
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devotes to him in its columns, under pretext of furthering art, 
could be measured by the breadth of a hair. The same may be 
said of its shipping, political or any other news. To the public 
its relationship to music and musician can only rest on business 
principles and not on philanthropic ones, because it would take a 
severe abstraction to account for higher principles where readabil- 
ity is the one object essential to its very existence. 

A practical valuation of newspaper laudations as well as stric- 
tures, or a judicious mixture of both, may be found in the unde- 
niable fact : Write what it will, it cannot fill or empty the hall for 
a musician, if the musician cannot fill it solely upon his own 
merits and advertisements. And if real merit goes unrecognized 
—consequently, not patronized by the public—it only shows 
equally well again the helplessness of the newspaper in the matter. 

But let Mr. Krehbiel be quoted: ‘‘The musician appeals to 
the public with elusive sounds,” says he, evidently in the firm be- 
lief that music is elusive where it is not self-conscious, and as if 
all languages were not more or less elusive, even to those who 
profess to understand them well! ‘‘ When he [musician], con- 
tinues Mr. Krehbel, ‘‘ gets past the tympanum of the ear (which 
is not always the case), he works upon the emotions and fancy.” 
What Mr. Krehbiel here ultimately means is that the musician 
should play to the intelligence of the critic and not to the emo- 
tive element in the public. ‘To attempt that would be not only 
wrong, but very useless to the majority concerned, as it is not 
merely the intellectuality of music that gives pleasure, but its 
emotional and characteristic life as well! Can one of these art 
elements be preferred at the expense of the other? Certainly 
not. And cannot the emotions judge intuitively correct as well 
as the intellect judge reasonably correct ? 

What is understanding ? 

Is it more than the crystallization of the emotions which sway 
us all more or less alike? Where is there a more perfect relation- 
ship existing than the emotions of art and the emotions of the 
public? Is it always essential or better to know what sways and 
fills us than to be swayed or filled, just as truly, without this 
knowledge? Our emotions can grasp a larger sense of vastness, 
intensity, grandeur, sublimity, sweetness, sadness, agony, &c., 
than our intelligence. Consciousness, in a measure, destroys 
greatness by approximation. Understanding, crystallization 
comes very slowly—a matter of years, very often; and no critic, 
newspaper or otherwise, has ever been able to force growth, 
foster the process of growing or bridge over the difference exist- 
ing between the creation of a work and its final place in the niche 
of the temple of art. History teaches that criticism did infinitely 
less for art-works than art-works had to do for themselves. Pro- 
fessional men may be convinced first as to the absolute technical 
value of a work or performance ; but as to the more they must 
partake largely of human nature, with its strong emotional and 


intuitive forces. CARL FEININGER. 


(To be Concluded.) 


“Columbus.” 


THE PLANKINTON PRIZE COMIPOSITION—AN ENGLISH VERSION, BY 
AUBER FORESTIER. 


HE following lines are translated from the Ger- 
man text of Wilhelm von Waldbriihl to the composition by 
Musical Director Carl Joseph Brambach, of Bonn, Germany, to 
which has just been awarded the $1,000 Plankinton prize. The 
work is written for chorus of male voices and orchestra, with solos 
for baritone (Co/umdus) and tenor (a captain), and will be one of 
the main features of the National Siingerfest in Milwaukee next 
July. The translation strictly observes the metre and other char- 
acteristics of the original : 
INTRODUCTION AND CHORUS. 
On board! On board! 
From land away ! 
’Mid billows whirling, 
Our canvas unfurling, 
We'll weather the tide ; 
With pennants streaming 
Like serpents gleaming, 
We'll boldly ride, 
Tho’ tempests be rocking, 
*Tis jovial mocking 
‘To man’s daring mood ; 
But rapturous jesting 
To us is the breasting 
Of storm and of flood. 


CHORUS. 

For many days and many nights 
Onward we have sailed, 
With vigor fresh and courage bright 
A lofty goal pursuing, 
We trembled not 'mid storms sublime, 
Nor anxious felt 'mid calm most dismal. 
Yet the ocean’s endless swell 
Upon our vessel's keel would break, 
And no friendly starry sign 
The lonesome, gloomy night illumed, 
Our courage sinks, our hope is lamed, 
And troubled scruples leave us never ; 
When will the day be dawning 
That ev'ry ardent dream fulfills ? 

COLUMBUS, 
Oh, fear not now! Have faith in me, your leader, 
The blessed day is drawing near 
When we shall reach the hallowed harbor, 
And view the longed-for, unknown land. 
In spirit there before me lying, 
I see its wonders without end ; 
Through vistas long of distant ages, 
My wond’ring gaze doth rove. 
I see the mighty, surging masses 





Of people seek the untried shore ; 

A weary combat, bleody struggles, 

Then high a noble banner waves ; 

A mighty banner, peace defender, 

Hoard of freedom and of light. 

Press forward, comrades, boldly steer ! 

We'll hasten on our grand career, 

So long ago foreshadowed ; 

Whate’er the hind’ring power unfurled, 

We'll soon behold a new, fair world, 

Emerging from the billows. 

A CAPTAIN, 

Once more the days and nights have vanished 

No token courage new doth rouse, 

The sought-for goal proclaiming 

Yet lo! what wondrous blaze of glory 

The horizon displays! 

Is this the goal, the land we've yearned for ? 

Ah, no, ’tis but a fond illusion, 

The ocean’s tremulous mirage, 

The workof Fay Morgana, 

It holds my ev’ry sense imprisoned, 

It lures me on, as dreams have lured. 
Islands fair, like gems beaming, 
Adorn the trackless blue, 
Transfigured heroes seeming 
To my enraptured view. 

The billows, all replendent, 

With marble arches glow, 

They mirror groves transcendent, 
Where gloomy palm-trees blow, 
And women with beauty dowered, 
Than sleeper’s dream more fair, 
“Neath flow’ry trees embowered, 
Soon quiet all our care, 

Now stately as Valkyries 

Are they ; with one accord 

They now are kind and gracious 
And promise love's reward, 

And wide open doors they’re flinging, 
Proud harps we hear and song ; 
We enter, heroes, singing, 

A joyous, merry song. 

The dream hath flown, the magic long departed, 

The endless breakers ebb and flow ; 

The waves they roll, the tempest threatens 

And darkly warns of Heaven's wrath. 

(To Columbus) O Sire, forbear, 

And cease this hopeless venture, 

Our home to us again restore ! 

CHORUS. 

Restore! Restore our country! 

The storms they rage, loud roars the wave, 

The billows fashion here a grave, 

Upheaving now and groaning. 

The eye no saving land doth spy, 

And all our cries for help soon die ; 

The wind is loudly moaning. 

Restore! Restore our native home! 

Come, veer about, and swiftly ! 

We will no longer blindly roam, 

’Tis death and ’tis destruction. 

Restore! Restore our country | 

COLUMBUS, 

Oh, falter not! Show manhood's dauntless mood ! 

That ye so oft have trusted ! 

What tho’ our ship may rock and creak, 

What tho’ the whirlpool yawn and gape, 


There beams on us soon our vict’ry’s highest summit. 


A short while trust me, I implore ; 

Tis in my mind’s eye o’er and o'er, 
We'll reach our goal, the Western shore, 
Ere morning's bright Aurora. 


CHORUS. 
We'll trust our guide for evermore ; 
Tis in his mind’s eye o’er and o’er, 
We'll reach our goal, the Western shore, 
Ere morning’s bright Aurora. 
INTERMEZZO—CAPTAIN, 
The morning dawns, the weary night is past. 
The far-off East now is heralding 
The coming day at last. 
Oh let us turn our gaze devoutly 
To God, far over the starry vault, 
And pray that aid and mercy lending 
He'll soon our fears and doubts be ending. 
CAPTAIN AND CHORUS, 
Thy eye, O Lord, that never sleeps, 
Beholds the lonely sailor's need, 
Watch over earth and ocean keep, 
And knows the dangers we must heed, 
Thou makest calm the troubled soul, 
Thou dost inspire the manly mood, 
And we shall surely find the goal 
For thee obeys the restless flood. 


SUNRISE—CAPTAIN, 
Oh see! What looms so high in yonder sheen ! 
What glows in sunshine airy ! 
Is it a cloud, a forest green ? 
Morgana, gentle fairy ? 
Sporteth she ever in winsome play? 
Moveth our ship her magic way ? 

No! No! 

Tis no illusion, 
It is no tremulous mirage— 
It isthe land we've madly yearned for ! 


CHORUS, 
It is the land we've madly yearned for, 
The land, the promised land ! 
A welcome waiteth on the strand ; 
Our doubt has now departed, 
A new fair world upstarted. 
Give thanks to God, whom we adore! 
We'll bless His name forever more ! 


COLUMBUS, 
On thee, O virgin soil, with speed 
We plant our glorious standard ; 
And strewing here the tender seed 
We'll open homes for manly deed, 





For effort pleasant pastures, 

The spirit’s harvest here we'll reap, 
The noblest fruit discover ; 

A vital flame shall upward leap, 

And here, where boldest combats sweep, 
The blessed light shall hover. 


CHORUS, 
Hail, Columbus! hail! 
Hero, guide, all hail! 
Who thro’ the ocean, without fail, 
A hardy path hath broken, 
Though ill, we heeded his command, 
He gave to us the wonderland, 
Of which he long hath spoken. 
Hail, Columbus! hail! 
Hero, guide, all hail ! 


SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS, 
Here on this free and hallowed shore 
Shall flourish sweetest song, 
And freely hearts and lips shall pour 
Forth purest strains of song. 
While anthems, full of sacred glow, 
In splendor like the sea, 
Shall equal thy wild torrent’s flow, 
In pride and majesty. 

CONCLUDING CHORUS, 
Where’er thy floating banner gleams, 
Tho’ distant far the strand, 

That wealth of music forward streams, 
And calls to action grand, 

Then rushes forth, with echoes long, 
Proud freedom’s solemn, festal song. 

Notice. —The above text and translation has been duly copyrighted by 
the publishers and it is the sole property of the North American Sdnger- 
bund. We therefore warn against reproduction without special consent and 
arrangement with the publishers. Wm. Ranirinc & Co., Milwaukee, 

Publishers for the Sdngerbund 

We are enabled to publish the above article by the courtesy of 
Messrs. Wm. Rohlfing & Co., of Milwaukee. Our Mr. Floers- 
heim recently met the composer of ‘‘ Columbus,”’ Carl Joseph 
Brambach, at Bonn-on-the-Rhine, where the latter played parts 


of the above prize composition to him on the piano. 


Music in Milwaukee. 


MILWauKgE, August 7. 


HE summer season, which of late years has come to mean, 

in Milwaukee, a succession of light operas and lighter concerts, is 
drawing to a close, with only one really noteworthy event—the three days’ 
musical festival at our Exposition Building. Theodore Thomas's superb 
orchestra ensured the excellence of the instrumental portions, while the 
soloists were Mme. Materna, Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss Emma Juch, Miss 
Hattie Clapper, Mrs. Bella~Fink Bodden, William J. Winch and Max Hein- 
rich, surely a ** goodly company.’’ Our own Arion Musical Club and its 
«* female annex,” the Cecilian Choif, were reinforced by a large delegation of 
the Wisconsin State Musical Association, and a picked chorus of 500 chil- 
dren under the direction of that thorough musician and rare trainer, William 
L. Tomlins. The first concert included Beethoven's symphony No. 2 in D 
major and scenes from ‘* Tannhiuser,” Max Heinrich singing the music of 
Wolfram, but not making as much of it as Franz Remmertz did a year ago. 
Mme. Fursch-Madi appeared ina scene from “ Freischuetz,”’ and also sang 
a romance from Massenet’s *“* Herodiade.”” The chorus was Hindel’s * For 
unto us a child is born,’”’ and “ Hallelujah,’’ and Mendelssohn’s “ Judge 
me, O God.”’ The second concert included Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,”’ with 
Misses Juch and Clapper and Messrs. Winch and Heinrich and the massed 
chorus, and selections from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” by Mme. Materna and Miss Juch 
(the finest individual 


Materna also sang the prayer from “ Tannhiuser’ 
performance of the series), and the chorus rendered Gounod’s ** By Baby- 
lon’s Wave”’ in a grand manner. The third chorus was signalized by the 
appearance of our own singer, Mrs, Bella~Fink Bodden, who sang “* Heroes 
when with glory burning,” from Hindel’s ‘*‘ Joshua,” and made a great 
success. Miss Juch sang Hiindel’s “Il Pensieroso,’’ with flute obligato, by 
Mr. Oesterle, and Mme. Fursch-Madi gave a scene and aria of Beethoven's 
* Ah Perfido.”” The great feature of this concert, however, was the singing 
of the little children, each in sections with a leader, and they gave all their 
selections with marvelous accuracy and sweetness. They sang nine choruses 
in all, the most difficult being Cherubini’s ** Like as a Father,’’ and Professor 
Tomlins might well have been proud of their success, as he most undoubtedly 
was, 

This summer we have had two rival light opera enterprises, at the Grand 
Opera House and at Schlitz Park. At the former place the Thompson Opera 
Company began a season of ten weeks, but did so well that they were excused 
after three! They produced “ Iolanthe,”’ ** Patience,” “ Billee Taylor’’ 
and “ The Beggar Student.” All were given fairly well, but the company 
lacked a thoroughly good prima donna, until the last week, when Miss Car- 
rie Godfrey made her appearance, Miss Irene Hall, the soubrette, having 
taken the leading roles upto that time. Atthe park the Milan Italian 
Opera Company played to good business for a fortnight, with Mile. Emma 
Romeldi, Mile. Emelia Benic, Miss C. Morse, Signor A. Montegriifo, Signor 
G. Vansani and Signor C. Bologne in the leading roles. The principals did 
fairly well, but the chorus was miserably inefficient and beggarly in number, 
and ruined the effect wheneverthey appeared. The company produced “ Il 
Trovatore,” ** Lucia,”’ ** Faust,’”’ ‘* Martha” and ‘** Norma,” They were suc- 
ceeded at the park by Haverly’s United American-European Minstrels, and 
the following week by Amberg’s Thalia Opera Company, who gave delightful 
performances in’German—presenting Genée's ** Nanon,”’ Milloecker’s * Feld- 
prediger,” ** Gasparone "’ and ‘* Beggar Student,” and Suppe’s ** Boccaccio." 
All of these operas were splendidly given, the singing and acting being all 
that could be desired, and standing-room was at a premium, After this 
the Thompson Company reappeared at the park in a weak composition 
called ‘* Manettes”’ and the perennial ‘‘ Pinafore’ to slim houses, The 
next week the Grand Opera House had its “ innings,’ and Rosenfeld pre- 
sented ‘* The Mikado” very creditably, Alice Harrison being particularly 
good as Vum-Vum. Aftera week of excellent business the “ only” (it is 
to be hoped) Sydney took his company to New York, and his subsequent 
career is more thana ** twice-told tale.”” He advertised that he was going to 
produce the ** Black Hussar’’ here, but when the injunctions were served on 
his company they meandered around to the county jail and concluded that 
their present hotel quarters were preferable, and so the ‘“‘ show’ didn’t come 
off. One of the company, Signor Servini, tried to reorganize the company 
and they played (o# ** sung ’’) the ‘‘ Chimes of Normandy,” but the etfort was 
too dreadful for description, and the engagement came to a sudden end after 
a run of “one consecutive night.’’ Since then the Opera House has been 
closed, and “the park, after presenting a mess of trash called “* A Modern 
Venus”’ (said to have been concocted by the prolific Rosenfeld) for a week, 
has fallen back on promenade concerts under our veteran leader, Christian 

Bach. The Musical Society has given a couple of concerts, neither one dis- 
tinguished by anything above the average, though both creditabie, but their 
energies are reserved for their winter’s work, and so ends the tale, up to date, 
of our summer season, Spex 
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we intend to carry out to mail at once to our office the form 
f warranty now used by each, and, tf necessary, to add sug- 
estions which may subsequently be embodied in the war- 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

The constant complaints in reference to the annoyances 


rant 


aused by the incomplete warranties now generally used 
have induced us to agitate the adoption of the Uniform 
Warranty. Please send at once all forms of warranty you 
an jind, as it will take several months to complete the one 
e have in view, and the sooner tt ts presented to the trade 
md ad pte id, the better for the trade. 
Che following firms have sent in their warranties. 
Every manufacturer and dealer is requested to send 


warranty and suggestions. 





Communication Referring to War- 
ranty. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 12, 1885. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We like your suggestion in THE MusIcAL CourIeR touching 
the subject of a uniform warranty. Should such a warranty be 
adopted by the piano trade, we think there should be a clause 
embodied in the warranty clearly stating that the same does not 
cover tuning and regulating the instrument during the term of 
guarantee. Yours respectfully, Smitu & NIXON. 





Christie & Son. 
HE Christie piano has been used by many of the 
leading firms in the music trade for twenty-five years, the 
first piano having been made under the supervision of Mr. Jacob 
Christie, the senior member of the firm in 1859. 

Recently a series of improvements have again been added to 
these instruments, and with such gratifying results that the firm 
has been obliged to enlarge its manufacturing facilities and secure 
additional clerical force. 

A special advertisement in this issue represents one of the new 
style uprights (style 12), a three-stringed piano containing the 
patent linear bridge, an improved action frame with silver-plated 
action supports, a maple-veneered and highly-finished pin-block 
and a repeating action. The case is very handsome and attrac- 
tive, as is represented in all details in the cut. 

Five styles of uprights and three styles of squares are manufac- 
tured at the Christie factory, which is an extensive building with 
wing. The main building on Thirty-sixth street is 50 x 200, and 
has five stories, while the wing is 25 x 100 with the same number 
of stories. 

One of the advantages of the firm lies in the fact that both Mr. 
Christie and his son are practical piano makers, and supefvise 
every bit of work done at the factory, from the purchase of stock 
and raw material to the final tuning and shipping of the instru- 
ments, and their intimate knowledge of their business enables 
them to select only such workmen as are satisfactory to them. 

Dealers visiting the city for fall purchases should by all means 
investigate the new and improved Christie pianos. Most of them 
will be astonished at the progress made. 

Wine and Pianos. 

Spe E time during the month of June we had the 

pleasure of receiving a call from an urbane gentleman, who 
introduced himself as Mr. T. M. Antisell, of San Francisco, piano 
manufacturer and exhibitor at the New Orleans Exposition, 
whence he had just arrived. Mr. Antisell unfolded before us 
documentary evidence to the effect that a jury, whose names 
were signed to the official documents presented, had recom- 
mended the award of a first-class medal and diploma, and on top 
of this he also laid before us a congratulation, signed by many 
eminent United States Commissioners to the New Orleans Ex- 
**success in being awarded 








position, congratulating him on his 
the highest award of merit” for his pianos ‘‘ over all American 
and foreign exhibitors and competitors.” 

We at once accepted such apparently powerful, direct and 
official documentary evidence (and the only evidence in reference 
to the New Orleans Exposition we had up to date seen) as suffi- 
cient proof of a genuine award and congratulated Mr. Antisell. 
We were aware that the jurors who had signed the document 
were not the jurors on musical instruments. Mr. Antisell ex- 
plained this by stating that he had refused to enter the musical 
exhibition ; that his pianos were in the California State exhibit ; 
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that this jury of men in high position had secured the evidence 


that jury, but it belonged to that jury and mof to Antisell. It is a 
‘jury report” which is sent by the jury to the chairman of the 
Committee of Awards, who, on the strength of the recommenda- 
tion issues the medal or diploma, or both, and he has also, by 
virtue of his office, discretion to reject if he so chooses. 

This was the first point we discovered, That ‘‘jury report” 
had no value in Antisell’s hands, as it should have been filed in 
the office of the chairman of the Committee of Awards as a 
voucher of the diploma he would, on the strength of the recom- 
mendation, issue. 

The next discovery we made was that this ** jury report,’ never 
having passed into the possession of the Committee of Awards 
or its chairman, could not have been seen by the proper authori- 
ties, and for this reason no diploma or medal could ever have 
been issued for the parties mentioned in the report. The voucher 
for a diploma or medal being in the hands of Antisell, no diplo- 
ma or medal could be awarded ; in fact, the *‘ jury report” shown 
to us, and held by Antisell, is the only record of that case in 
existence, and as the Committee on Awards at the New Orleans 
Exposition has no record of that ‘‘jury report,” it cannot issue 
either diploma or medal to Antisell. 

The next and most important discovery we made was that even 
had this ‘‘ jury report,”” shown to us by Antiseli, passed into the 
possession of the chairman of the Committee of Awards, he 
could not have issued a diploma or medal on the strength of it, 
and why? Because the jury whose names are appended to the 


We are not supposed to know the process of awards at the 
New Orleans or any other exposition. We take it for granted 
that, if a reputable manufacturer calls at our office, shows us 
official documents, explains apparent discrepancies and gives us 
his word as a man that the details related by him are true, that 
the truth has been furnished to us. And, therefore, when Mr. 
Antisell did as we have just described, we believed that he had 
received, what appeared to us, the highest award from a special 
jury selected from among United States Commissioners who sub- 
sequently went as far as to congratulate him besides awarding 
him. 

Our investigations, however, prove, first, that Antisell got 
possession of a ‘‘jury report” by an irregular method, as such 
reports do not belong to exhibitors ; next, that by some means 
which are entirely a matter of indifference to us, he received the 
congratulations of a number of United States Commissioners 
who carelessly signed something they knew nothing of ; and 
last, but not least, that the jurors who signed that report signed 
it when it was a blank, as they were wine jurors, not musical in- 
strument jurors ; and that even had they signed the report after 
filling it up, it would have been equally as ridiculous as it now is, 
for the judgment of a w.ne jury on pianos is nonsense and 
child’s play. 

The summary of the whole situation, therefore, is, that the 
Antisell piano was worse off than any other piano exhibited in 


New Orleans, becauSe while every other piano had an opportunity 
(whether it received it or not) to be recognized by the Committee 
of Awards, the Antisell piano would have at once been rejected, 
because the “jury report,” signed by the wine jury, would have 
exposed the farce at once. 

The question is, how did the ‘jury report” shown us and 
printed by us get into Antisell’s possession? By what means or 
methods did it leave the hands of the jury? What object had 
Antisell in calling upon us and have us print the matter when, as 
a man of common sense, he should have known that if there were 
irregular and even farcical proceedings, they would sooner or later 
be exposed. 

What object had he in lying to us (in fact, this barefaced 
lying to editors of a respectable journal is a disgrace)? As the 
case stands to-day, the Antisell piano is worse off than any other 
exhibited, for it will hereafter be told that it was tested, not by a 
musical, but by a wine jury, and then received neither diploma 





nor medal. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 





Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. =a 
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Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 


155 E. 14th St., New York. 














NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 





Letter from Mme. Teresa Carreno, compli- 
mentary to the ‘‘Technicon.”’ 


New Rocue te, N. Y., July 2, 1885. 


To Mr. J. BrorHerHoop, Inventor of the ** Techni- 
con,”’ No. 6 West 14th Street, New York. 


Dear Sir—The “ Technicon” occupies a most 
prominent place in my parlor, and as days go by, and 
I gain more experience in practising upon it, | am 
more and more convinced of its wonderful power in 
helping to acquire all the qualities which are neces- 
sary to achieve perfect control of the keyboard at 
the piano, and no one who gives it a thorough trial 
can fail to agree with me that itis the best invention 
that has ever been placed before piano students (and 
I may also add pianists), to ae J the hands to acquire 
all that constitutes a mastery of the instrument. 

You certainly do not claim any more for the ** Tech- 
nicon”’ than its merits justify. 

I wish you, with all my heart, all the succes with 
your invention that you so thoroughly deserve. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 


Letter from Dr. Wm. Mason. 
New York, July 22, 1885. 
Mr. J. Brornernoop. 

Dear Sir—As a rule I have been opposed to all dis- 
tinctively mechanical apparatus for physical devel- 
opment of the muscles used in pianoforte playing, 
because in such exercises the most important agent in 
the cultivation of a musical habit of thought and 
feeling, viz.: the ear, is entirely ignored. The degree 
of force of the blow, as well as the peculiar manner 
of touch and resultant quality of tone should become 
intimately associated with the poetic efforts of light 
and shade produced, without which artistic phrasing 
and emotional expression are impossible. 

Keeping these things in view, I regard your inven- | 
tion as very helpful to pianoforte players and stu- 
dents, provided it is used with intelligent care, be- 
cause it is so ingeniously contrived that it reaches | 
separately and individually the various muscles used 
in playing, and undoubtedly tends to a rapid devel- 
opment of both strength and elasticity. It seems to | 
me that the most efficient use of the ** Techaicon”’ will | 
prove to be in treating it as a sort of daily gymnastic | 
prelude of from thirty to forty minutes duration, and | 








Very truly yours, introductory to the main practice of the pianoforte. 
TERESA CARRENO. WILLIAM MASON. 


The “ Technicon”’ is a scientific apparatus which embodies the means of developing all the details of the 
hand’s mechanism, together with its system of nerves, so as to render the hand sensitively subjective to the 
will power, thereby giving that command of expressive touch and its resultant quality of tone so requisite to 
the pianoforte player. It gives quicker results and greater technical power than can be obtained by key- 
board exercise, and has been pronounced by leading musicians as the most perfect appliance of the kind ever 
brought before the musical world. The “ Technicon’’ has also been recognized by the musical profession as 
being a scientific means of producing ambi-dexterity and that general sensitiveness of the hand requisite in 
surgical operations and other cases where general manual dexterity is necessary. 

Also endorsed by S. B. Mills, Wm. H. Sherwood, Dr. Louis Maas, Carl Faelton, Frederic Archer, A. W. 
Doerner and others. §@™ Circulars free on application. 

Mr. Brotherhood’s Treatise upon ** The Development of the Hand”’ and ** The Theories upon which the 
Technicon is based,”’ sent to any address on receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps 

J. BROTHERHOOD, Inventor and Patentee, No. 6 W. 14th Street, New York. 


JARDINE & SOn, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 

manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 

Y., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N, Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 





Yours s.ncerely, 
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LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED in TONE and DURABILITY. 





92 Bleecker St., New York. 











J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 


HAMMER « COVERER, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
229 East 22d Street, New York. 





BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, 
12 East 17th Street, 

Between Fifth Aueane} NEW YORK. 


Broadway, 


83 Union Square, N. Y, 








THE WILCOS & WHITE ORCAN 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced, 


OvVEm EIGHT s DIiFtSEeeLenN.s SILT LEs. 
&@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





- AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are genuine, 





honest, first-class instruments 





for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 








vertising expenses. 








DECKER & SON, 
Grand, Square and Upright Piano-F ortes, 


WITH COMIVOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are matchless 





in_brilliancy, sweetness and 
power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 
Pianos. 

















J & G, FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





iO 


IA 


RENOWNED 


FOR 
TONE 2 DURABILITY 


—> OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<s— 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 


60,000 


%- NOW IN USE, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


nelle 
R. C. KURTZMANN, the veteran Buffalo piano 
manufacturer, has been in town and spent much of his 
time with his friend, George Bothner, the action manufacturer, 
who, by the way, just celebrated his silver wedding. Mr. Kurtz- 
mann established his present business during the gloomy days of 
1856, when the approaching crisis of '57 was already perceptible, 
but, with patience and energy combined, he passed through all the 
vicissitudes of our financial epochs since, and is now compara 
tively resting, as his businessis in excellent condition. 1 believe 
the present Kurtzmann factory was erected in 1869. 
x * * 

Mr. John H. Kydd, of the Dominion Organ and Piano 
Company, Bowmanville, Ont., Can., also spent part of last week 
in this city, and as his company uses the Bothner action he in- 
spected the place and learned something about the manner of 
making actions here. The Dominion Company is making organs 
and both square and upright pianos—an equal number of both 
kinds of pianos. Mr. Kydd teils me that if we had a reciprocity 
treaty they would sell organs here and we would sell a large 
number of pianos on the other side of the border. 

eee & 

I see that the agitation against the overstrung piano is 
beginning again in England. They cannot conform to this idea, 
it seems, and I believe the cause of this is their unsatisfactory 
experience with their own cheap pianos, Still, the overstrung 
system here is about as thoroughly established a fact in the piano 
as the iron plate itself. If the agitation continues, THE MusICcAL 
CouRIER will give some lengthy articles on that interesting ques- 


tion. 
xe e % 


I have been told that I had no right to print the Blake in- 
terview which first appeared in Mr. Welles’s paper as a fact, with- 
out first inquiring of Mr. Blake whether or not it was authentic. 
L cannot see it in that light. Mr. Welles is not in the habit of 
printing imaginary interviews, and when I read the one in ques- 
tion in his paper I accepted it as authentic. I know Mr. Welles 








would not, in fact could not, in justice to himself print such a 
statement unless it had foundation in fact, and in addition to 
that I also detected the quiet and insinuating style of Mr. Blake 


in the ‘‘ talk,” 
*e* * 


However, as Mr. Blake has endorsed his utterances since 
that time, why question the authenticity of the interview? Here 
is what Mr. Blake has written to Mr. Welles on the very subject : 

‘*T see that you have made quite a stir in the music trade jour- 
nals and the trade by publishing our interview in regard to making 
the different parts of the Sterling piano.’”’ These are Blake’s 
words: ‘* Making the different parts of the Sterling piano.” I 
suppose it has been amply demonstrated what parts of the Sterling 
are realiy in course of construction at the Sterling Organ Com- 
pany’s factory. And yet, notwithstanding all this talking and 
blowing about Sterling pianos, none have been seen here yet. 
Historically speaking, this Sterling piano has had a great past. 
What its future will be is not hard to say, if all the parts, including 
action, strings, plates and hardware are to be made at the Derby 
factory, according to Mr. Blake. 

* ee * 

And now as toits past. About one year ago Mr. E. H. 
McEwen told me personally that the piano they were making at 
I believed what he then told me, 
If there were any 


Derby would soon be ready. 
although there was not a tinge of truth in it. 
pianos in course of construction the place was McEwen’s mind, 
not the Derby factory. To convey a falsehood to the editor of a 
music trade paper meant nothing to McEwen, and that is just the 
case with others to-day, although I shall take care not only to 
print such extravagancies again as have crept into THE Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER, but I shall print them with comments. 
eee 

No good can result in silence on this subject. The trade 
wants a reliable paper, and it is depreciating a valuable newspaper 
property to give it false information intended for publication- 
That is just what Antisell, McEwen and others did with me. 
THE MusicAL Courier is not anxious to learn other people’s 
business, but it wants to print reliable news, give a deserving 
house a lift once in a while, and bring general information on 
trade subjects, on scientific matters, on changes in business, and 
expose fraud. This paper can be filled easily every week without 
printing in its columns a single falsehood, and I will see to it 
that such shall be the case right along. 

bees 

But to come back to McEwen. In November, 
MeEwen told me again that that the pianos from the Derby fac- 
tory would soon be ready, and I thereupon printed this in the 
issue of November Ig, 1884 


Pianos made in Derby, Conn., 
Company, will soon be seen in this city at the warerooms of E. H. McEwen 


& Co, 

This pleased McEwen immensely, and he gave me his regula- 
tion pat on the back when he read it and said: ‘‘ THe MusicaL 
CourRIER gets ahead of all ; it’s ¢he paper.” 

** Any news for next issue,” said I. 

‘* Certainly,” said he, and he gave this item, which I printed 
one week after the above : 

The first pianos from the Sterling factory, at Derby, Conn., to be know 


1884, 


under the auspices of the Sterling Organ 





as E. H. McEwen & Co.’s * Paris” pianos will be in the warerooms of the 
latter firm next week, 

That was November 26, 1884. There are none there yet as I 
But human nature is wonderful and great to behold. 

*ee * 

Nothing more occurred in reference to this Sterling piano 
or piano made in the Sterling factory until the year 1885. The 
cause of all this delay seemed a mystery to me, which was not 
disclosed when I received the following invitation in a letter 
from E. H. McEwen & Co.: 


write. 


New York, January 29, 1885. 

It will give us pleasure some afternoon to take you to Derby, Conn., and 
show you just what we do make there, as we recognize in you a critic and 
expert second to none, and we know that what you say will carry conviction 
to the minds of the many thousands you meet personally, and who read your 
valuable paper, E. H. McEwen & Co. 

The reason the mystery was not disclosed was due to the word- 
ing of the letter. It will be seen that it says ‘‘some afternoon,” 
and so it really turned out ; it is ‘‘some afternoon” up to now, 
the third week of August, 1885. 

eee 

After all, it seems rather a small kind of business to abuse 
the confidence of an editor and use his paper to print such un- 
founded statements. The old established piano manufacturers 
whose capital is invested, whose plant is established, whose 
pianos are always ready for the market, should receive prope 
notices in reference to their manufactures, in place of the 
notices about ephemeral pianos not ready for delivery. Yet the 
embryonic Sterling piano has received more favorable comment 
in the trade papers than the “‘ living’ instruments. 

~~ eee 

For instance, I take this from a Chicago paper of Au- 
gust 8: 

We have seen a letter stating that Mr. Blake, manager of the Sterling 
Organ Company, is very active in pushing the new Sterling piano to com- 
pletion. The Chicago house has been promised the first piano turned out, 
and Mr. Rodda has already a large number of orders booked. The Sterling 
piano will be manufactured entirely by the Sterling Organ Company, it 
being their intention to place an instrumenf on the market that will success 
fully compete with the best standard makes of all other representative manu- 
facturers, This is as it should be,and there is little doubt the Sterling 
company will achieve a magnificent success. 

From this it will be seen that McEwen is not to receive the first 
piano, but the Chicago house is going to receive it. The notice 
also is intended to convey the impression which Blake conveyed 
in his interview, viz., that the piano will be manufactured entirely 
by the Sterling Organ Company. And in the same paper of 
August 15 I notice this : 

R, H. Rodda is to haveall the territory west of Ohio for the new Sterling 
piano, which will be ready for delivery ina few days. The piano has been 
pronounced by judges who have examined it an almost ideal instrument. 

Here is a piano not yet in the market pronounced by judges an 
+ 66's 


Yours very truly, 


ideal instrument | 

It makes me tired to go through all this nauseating “ puff- 
ing,” to which there is absolutely no truth attached. And the 
most peculiar feature of the situation is that if THE Musica. 
CouRIER had not exposed the McEwen-Sterling system, the 
music trade would to-day be laboring under the impression that 
a large trade is being done in pianos that are virtually not ready 
for shipment. Coleridge said that John Milton had a highly 
imaginative mind. I think the minds of McEwen and Blake on 
that Sterling piano go way ahead in imagination of anything 
John Milton ever experienced. 
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Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 
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A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 
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iman UprightseGrands 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 
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They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 
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Professional Cards. 


A. WOLFF, 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Cencert and Oratorio Singer. 
Piano Teacher. 207 East 116th st.. N. Y. 








AUGUST 


Vocal and 
City. 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
York. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 
Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band; also Solo Flageolet. 


Open for concert engagements, Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 EK. Fourteenth St., New York. 


M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher A the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New Yok 


ML LE. ZEL IA DE L USSAN, 
Prima_Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 


Address Gero. OLBY, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATOR YorMUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York Cc ity. 


Moe. CAPPI ANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York, 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
39 West 31st Street, New York. 


TREODORE SUTRO, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Street (Bennett Building), New York. 


A. E. STODDARD, 
Baritone. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. 


L. M. RUBEN, 


Manager for Leading Musical Artists, 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction, 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


99 Nassau 


New York. 





MME. 


JOSEP H ‘COMEL L AS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
AND ACCOMPANIST, 


the art of piano playing. 
Messrs. Martens Bros., 
16th St. 


Pianist 
Will receive pupils in 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, 
Messrs. A. Cortada & \o. Residence, 39 W. 





ACCURACY, 
PROMPTITUDE. 








CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. s8th Street, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANNA ‘BUL KLEY HILLS, 
Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 6th Street 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASCN, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or 
chestration. Lessons in usical T eory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, 170 State Street, ‘ thicago. 


HL FRIEDBURG, 


DR, L, 
40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teac her’ S$ or at pupil’ s residence. 


LOUIS BL UMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courizr 25 
East 14th Street, New Y ork. 


MISS ANNIE E. BE ERE, 
Address Musica 


Concert Contralto. 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. 

MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 

Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 
MRS. BELLE COLE, 

Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for 2 Belle Cole. Geo. Cotsy, 23 E. 14th Street, 

Yew Yor 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER 


Italian, > rench, German 


Courier 





Dealer in Fine Violins, 
and other makers. 
Address, 364 West Eighth St., 


C. F. DANIELS, 
Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 

and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 

UNION HOTEL, gad Street and Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 

ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 
Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 

past of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-‘hird Street and 


ifth Avenue. Address Wx. A. Ponp & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 


CHARLES M. FILLMORE. 


Writing words for 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Literary work of all kinds. 
music a specialty. 
54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN’S 


Violin School, combined with Piano and Theory 
Ensemble and Orchestra Classes free of char > 
Beginners with abilities will also be taken. O 
hours from g to 12 o’clock every morning, eneest 
Sundays, in Eureka Hall, corner gth and Walnut 
Streets, Cincinnati, Q. 


DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Dillet’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., 


A. CA PPA, 
oh enth Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestraand Military Bands 
tor Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 
25 Union Square, New York, 


New York. 
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(beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner's 


“Flying Dutchman.” 


REWE , 
tO 93 


SALE.—FULL ORCHESTRAL SC 


ORE 


Apply at the office of Tue 


Musica Courter, 25 East 14th Street, New York. 





y= SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 


Italian Violin for sale at the office of 


Tue 


sicaL Courter, 25 East r4th Street, New York 


Mv- 


BOHNIPHONE 


A new instrument for the easy and certain mastery 
of piano technique, an indispensable aid to the piano 
| recommended by every teacher and musician who has 
| examined it. It isa substitute for the piano in all prac- 
| tice. whether of pupil or finished pluyer. jt acceler- 

ates progress, Saves money, Saves nerves and saves 
| the Piano 





Just the thing for players wh» wish to keep up their 
practice and improve their technique, tu take with them 
to the mountain or sea shore, Cire ulars and profes 
sional upmions sent free on application. Corre- 
spondence with the Profession, Scho sls and the Trade 
solicited. Address 


TECHNIPHONE Co., 





32 East Fourteenth Street, New York 





Known everywhere, and sold by the trade as 


in all respects 


first-class instruments. 





BENT 3 IANOS #8 exceuence 


R.+ MC. * BENT + &+CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF 





THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos. 


UNEQUALLED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 


New Catalogue. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor, 





Award. 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor, 
Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuniTIoNn, 1879-1880— First and Spe- 
cial Degree of Mes..; also Second Degree of Merit. 


Mepourne INTERNATIONAL Exuipirion, 1880-1881— Four First 
Orders of Merit, two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 


ArLANTA INTERNATIONAL Corron Exposition, 1881—Highest 














class typographical work. 


——_-4-—_——_ 
AWARDS 


Publications, Printing 


—aAND— 


126 and 128 Quane Street, €orner Church, New ¥ 


Address R. M. BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street. NEW YORK. 





FULL COUNT, 
FAIR DEALING. 








York. 








Apevaipe Exuisirion, 1881—Two Special First and two First 
Degrees of Merit, two Gold and two Silver Medals. 
Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 188:—Highest Award. 
Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1882—Highest Award. 
New Zgatanp INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTIon, 1882—One Gold 
and three Silver Medals, Highest Awards. 

Caucutra Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 





littke—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 
Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. 
or Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. Estimates furnished for good work, from the smallest circular to 


the finest catalogue or book. 


products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. 
The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 


6 E importance of fine work in the printing of Catalogues, Pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of woodcuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 


-~=—< HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York. =<— 


A little—very 


Circulars, Catalogues 

















Obituary. 


WILLIAM A. POND, 


HE sudden death of Mr. William A. Pond leaves 

a vacant niche in well-known musical and military circles of 

the city of New York. Born of sturdy New England parentage, 

Mr. Pond came very naturally and gracefully into the music busi- 

ness through the influence of his father, Mr. S. B. Pond, whose 

** Manhattan Collection of Church Music," published more than 

forty years ago, evinced a careful and conscientious knowledge of 
music. 

At that time a partnership was formed with the old firm of 
Firth & Hall in Franklin Square, which resulted in the purchase 
and establishment of the business on the corner of Broadway and 
ark place, which had been occupied by James L. Hewitt (also a 
publisher of music and a popular military man). 

The new firm of Firth, Hall & Pond was patronized by foreign 
and native musicians as long as the founders lived to give a per- 
manent character to it through their adherence to truth and sound, 
practical ways of doing business. 

On the death of these founders of the firm, it must be acknowl- 
edged that William A. Pond, by inheritance, taste and familiarity 
with their ways, became the representative of their long and 
hardly earned expétiences. 

How well Mr. Pond has attended to the true interests and suc- 
cess of his firm is now well remembered and appreciated by at 
least two generations of living musicians. 

Early in life Mr. Pond became a member of the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, afterward merged into the Seventh, rising to the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel. At the close of his active service he was 
elected Colonel of the Veterans, and after serving a short time re- 
signed on account of ill-health, 

It 
could so regularly and cheerfully attend to his business while 


was the constant wonder of his intimate friends that he 


suffering acute pain and great mental anxiety, which brought on a 


condition of insomnia, In addition to this the death of his 


eldest William A. 
trained as this son had been in the varied departments of their 


son Pond, Jr., was a very severe luss, 
immense business and destined by his father as his undoubted 
and trusted superintendent, while the latter sought the necessary 
repose of advancing years. 

At the time of his death Mr. Pond was in his sixty-first year, 
a man of fine presence, affable, but reserved in business matters, 
He was a director of the Tradesman’s Bank, several insurance 
companies and president of the Board of Music Trade. 

The business of the firm (unless instructions have been left in 
the will to the contrary) will undoubtedly be carried on by the 
sons, Stewart, Edward and Warren and Mr. Phipps, his son-in- 
law, all of whom have been identified with the business for some 
years. 

At the funeral of Mr. Pond, which took place on Saturday 
morning from St. Thomas's Church, at Fifty-fourth street and 
Fifth avenue, a large number of musical people, representing the 
piano, music, organ and other kindred branches of business, were 
present. ‘The delegation of the Veterans of the Seventh Regi- 
ment represented many of the older members, who had known 
Mr. Pond intimately for years. The musical portion of the ser- 
vice was under the direction of Mr. George William Warren, or- 
ganist of the church, assisted by the quartet choir. After the 
services at the church the body was escorted to the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot by the Seventh Regiment Veterans, preceding the 
hearse, followed by the family and relatives in carriages. The 
entire force of employes of the firm were present and accom- 
panied the body to Woodlawn Cemetery, where the interment 
took place. Among those present were Signor C. A, Cappa, of 
the Seventh Regiment Band ; Mr. A. J."Holden, Mr. Albert W. 
J. W. Currier and others, 


Henry K, 


Henry K. Oliver, favorably known in the music trade as 


Berg, Mr 


OLIVER. 


(Gen 
one of the musical judges at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposi- 
tion, died at Salem, Mass., on last Wednesday evening, August 
12. General Oliver was born at Beverley, Mass., on November 
24 His father was a minister and graduate of Dartmouth, 
and had his son educated at Phillips Academy, Andover, where 
he applied himself so closely that he was able to enter Harvard in 


1500, 


1814. He remained only two years at Harvard and graduated at 
Dartmouth in 1818. He was a close student of the classics, 
especially the Greek, and at the age of nineteen was called to take 
charge of the Salem Latin school. He joined the militia in 1844, 
and was appointed Adjutant-General of the State by Governor 
Briggs in 1845. 

In 1860 he was elected State Treasurer on the ticket with Gov- 
ernor Andrew, and re-elected four times. He held many hon- 
orable positions in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts since. 

He began his musical career as a boy soprano in the choir of 
the Park Street Church in 1810, This is how he happened to 
compose “ Federal Street.” He was thirty-one years old when 
he sat in his library one afternoon reading Theodore Hook's 
novel, ‘' Passion and Principle.” A passage suggested to him 
Mrs. Steele's lines, ‘* So fades the lovely, blooming flower.” As 
he ran through the last verse, ‘‘ Thus gentle patience smiles on 
pain,” an unbidden melody floated into his mind. He was not 
attempting composition, but without effort the words somehow 
He sat quickly down at the piano and played 
Then he tran- 

There it lay 


melted into music. 
the tune through, improvising the harmonies. 

scribed it upon paper and threw it into a drawer. 
for two years, until Dr, Lowell Mason came to Salem to teach a 


music, Happening one day to ask if anyone present 


class in 





had ever written music, Genera] Oliver thought of his composi- 
tion and brought it forth. Dr. Mason asked the privilege of 
publishing it in the academy collection, It was granted, but 
they were at a loss for aname. General Oliver promptly sug- 
gested ‘* Sally,” that of his wife; but that would not do for a 
sacred tune, so ‘* Federal Street,” the street on which the Olivers 
lived, was chosen, and the world has ever since been grateful to 
Henry K. Oliver for this grand old hymn. ‘‘ Harmony Grove,” 
“* Morning,” ‘‘ Walnut Grove,” “ Eliston,” ‘* Merton,” ‘* Ves- 
per,” Hudson,” and ** Beacon Street" followed, with several 
motets, many chants and other selections. 

** Merton” was composed in much the same way as “ Federal 
Street.” General Oliver was the organist at the old North Church 
in 1843. During the service one Sunday he searched in vain for 
music to fit Doddridge’s hymn, “ Ye golden lamps of heaven, 
farewell.” The Rev. Dr. Brazer was half way through his ser- 
mon when the melody came to General Oliver. He hastily jotted 
down the notes, and the choir, all of them fine musicians, sang 
the tune at sight. ‘The next day the venerable pastor remarked 
to his organist that he had never heard that tune before. Gen- 
eral Oliver replied that he himself hadn't, and then confessed. 
The old Doctor responded reprovingly that he ought to chide him 
for making notes during his sermon. 

**Well, Doctor,’’ said the organist, ‘what would you do if 
some new ideas came to you during service? Wouldn't you jot 
them down on your sermon?” 

*‘T think I should,” was the reply. 

‘** Well, then, which is worse, your notes on the margin or mine 
on the score ?” 

The proudest occasion in General Oliver’s musical career came 
to him on June 25, 1872, when at the World's Peace Jubilee in 
Boston, in the presence of President Grant and many dignitaries, 
he stepped from the ranks of the chorus, and led, baton in hand, 
the choir of 20,000 voices in his own hymn and choral, 
** Federal Street,” with his own words, * Hail, gentle peace!” 


Chas. J. Crass Heard from Again. 
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HE wiseacre of Beantown would have done well | 


had he dropped, with his: communication of the 12th inst., 
the subject which so long has racked his brains and stirred his 
soul to its inmost depths in a yain attempt to secure fame and 
the indorsement of the piano trade. 

Notoriety he has certainly attained, but, unfortunately for him, 
not of the kind that he desired. 
in a considerate and instructive manner by myself, but has been 
corrected by the editors of ‘THE MusicaL Courier, and also 
castigated on the subject of ‘‘actions” by a Boston firm. In 
spite of all this, his overweening assurance prompts him again, 
in your interesting issue referred to above, to say ‘‘a few more 
words about tuning devices,” and he boldly asserts that piano 
makers are not satified with the wood pin-block. 

This is an unlooked-for piece of news, as the pin-block has 
always been used up to the present time, no other device having 
yet taken its place. It would seem that none can supersede the 
present improved pin-block, made all the more perfect, as it has 
been of late years, by the invention of the metal plate with its 
Jateral or transverse bars, which is screwed and bolted to the pin- 
block and to the case, thereby securing for the pins the necessary 
firm hold and power of resistance, as every poor tuner, even if he 
has only one eye (I) knows perfectly well. If the pin-block were 
not satisfactory, there would soon be brains and capital at work 
to perfect and adapt a better system ; whereas, the testimony of 
thousands of musicians and pianists to the perfection of first-class 
pianos as now constructed, effectually places the wiseacre in the 
minority, and stamps him as one of the most ridiculously stubborn 
of his class. 

As to referring us to the Patent-office, there are, of course, in 
that wonderful institution systems, plans and devices of all kinds 
bearing on divers subjects, even big elephants, we suppose, like 


IIe has not only been rebuked | 


| parents, 





| 


that on Coney Island, and many of them are destined to remain | 


there as proofs to future generations of the folly which inspired 
them. There are numberless inventions to be purchased any day 





pass by unheeded,” a saying which every wiseacre should lay to 
heart. 

Science, so far, has protected pianos from the innovations, rav- 
ages and assaults of wiseacres, and manufacturers are on the 
alert to see that there shall be no tampering with the funda- 
mental principals on which pianos are constructed by first-class 
manufacturers of the present day and generation. 

In the great international exhibitions of the world, from that 
in Hyde Park, London, to those in Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans, the wood pin-block has never been liable to rejection. It 
has from its inception been well thought of, well spoken of and 
periodically, systematically and scientifically improved until as ap- 
plied to the piano in the present year of grace it seems to be the 
perfection of a tuning device. 

The tuners, as a class, being intelligent, quiet, temperate and 
gentlemanly, the wiseacre need not fear that any one of the craft, 
in taking up the foils of argument with him, will prove unworthy 
of his steel ; on the contrary, he will have enough to do to parry 
the argumentative thrusts that will be given him in the columns 
of THe Musicat Courier, and if he will only take them in 
the spirit in which they are given, and acknowledge defeat 
when he again sustains it, he will make amends for past ob- 
stinacy and doubtless be more charitable to poor tuners in the 
future. Yours truly, CHARLES J. GRASS. 
New York, August 15, 1885. 








Sins of “ Commission.” 
tet rivalry in the piano trade has developed an 


attendant evil which permeates the entire business of piano 
and organ selling. It is the demand for and payment of commis- 
sions. Those who imagine that the buying of a piano is simply 
a transaction of business interest to two persons, the buyer and 
the seller, are wofully mistaken. There are men in this city who 
don’t want a piano, don’t know one note from another, and don’t 
even expect to buy or sell a musical instrument of any kind, and 
who annually bleed piano dealers and add to the cost of the pur- 
chasers instrument, with little or no excuse for so doing. They 
may be glass-blowers or steel-melters, but their names appear on 
the piano dealers’ commission books as regularly as if they repre- 
sented the firm or were music teachers of influence and standing. 
But they wield an influence, more or less weighty, among those 
who do buy pianos, and that they charge their own prices for 
this influence, real or assumed, the dealers know to their sorrow. 

Now, an honest, hard-working and conscientious teacher, with 
a growing class of pupils, weilds a definite amount of influence 
among her budding pianists, and through them, among their 
Her efforts in behalf of a certain make of piano are 
appreciated, and a commission on a sale is usually earned and 
is paid cheerfully. She usually knows a good piano from a bad 
one and acts accordingly. But when a man who adds to his 
business of a clothes-wringer or sewing-machine agent that of a 
piano coaxer, the evil is manifest. He don’t know and don’t care 
what kind of an instrument his victim is saddled with. He 
wants his commission, and if he don’t get it from one house he 
indulges in a little blackmailing and gets it from another. The 
flimsiness of the pretexts made for a fat commission of from 10 to 
30 per cent. is simply preposterous. The dealer is in a ‘‘ split 
stick ’’ in the matter. If he acts as he should and kicks the com- 
mission hunter out of his store, the man is a bitter enemy of that 
dealer and his pianos, and becomes an energetic and strenuous 
worker for that dealer’s rival around the corner or across the 
street. An otherwise square sort of a man, who would regard 
himself well paid in $5 for a day’s work, will not hesitate to 
demand of a piano dealer $35 simply because he on a certain 
occasion recommended 4 friend to buy a certain piano, and that 
suggestion ended, in a way more or less remote, in consummating 
a sale. 

The payment of commissions is a galling yoke to every piano 
dealer in this city and in the country, and yet the trade does not 
seem able to emancipate itself from what seems to be an immense 
evil. It isatax paid by the buyer ultimately, for the dealer 
would be foolish indeed to go down into his own pocket for the 


of one kind and another, but not one suitable to take the place of | good of the commission squeezer, whom he usually dislikes in- 


the improved wood pin-block as at present used. 


tensely. There seems to be but one way to break up the growing 


Again, the time has not nearly come when ‘the wood pin- | power of the commission hunter; and that is, for those who 


block will be looked upon as a relic of bygone days.” 


It appears | desire a piano or organ to go right to a dealer in whom they have 


to me, on the contrary, for the reasons above adduced, destined to | confidence, “talk business,” abide by his terms, and take the ad- 


outlive the tuning devices of all wiseacres for centuries yet to 
come. In my capacity, permit me to say that, there are, in a cer- 
tain institution in Connecticut, twenty-seven pianos, each with 
the wood pin-block, that have been in use from two to thirty 
years, and tuned frequently each year by different tuners, the 
pin-blocks being sound and the pins firm in the block, and the 
least affected by the wear and tear the instruments have under- 
gone than any other component parts of the pianos are. This 
speaks well for the old as well as the modern and improvel pin- 
block, in view of the strain to which the instruments are subjected 
by being played upon eight to ten hours every day, 

The wiseacre seems to think that the subject of the pin-block 
has not been sufficiently argued between us, and he invites 
others than myself to enter the list of discussion with him. Who- 
ever accepts the challenge will have no easy task to make the 
wiseacre admit himself in the wrong, as he should have done long 
ago, for he seems to think that ‘* where ignorance is bliss "twere 
folly to be wise.” 
him a wiseacre, and makes me think of William Pitt’s reply to 
Horace Walpole, wherein he affirms that ‘‘ age may become con- 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


And this stubbornness of character continues | 


vice of no outsider.—Zastside Bulletin. 








Piano Repairs. 
r answer to a question in an English journal on 
‘* Piano Repairs,” Mr. W. H. Davies says : 


So much depends upon the size of the holes in the wrest-plank 
and their relation to each other. If they have not been bored more 
than one-sixteenth inch too big and are ranged in alternate rows, it 
will answer very well to plug them with beech dowel, and, in 
boring for the fresh holes, to leave the crescent-shaped piece of 
wood at the top of the hole. If the holes have been bored in only 
two rows, it will, perhaps, be better to strengthen the plank with 
an iron fence-plate. For this purpose it will be necessary to take 
a pattern of the holes as they now are by fitting a piece of brown 
paper above the bridges and rubbing over the holes with black heel- 
ball. The cost of this would not much exceed 7s., and will greatly 
increase the strength of the plank. If, after all, it should be 
found necessary to chip away the plank, it is no use attempting 
to do it simply above the bridges ; but the whole of the plank 
must be taken away, and the bridges removed with a hot iron 
first. Such pieces of wood as may be found here and there ad- 
hering to the pine plank should also be burned off, or the pine 


temptible if the advantages which it brings with it are suffered to | would be liable to tear, 
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BEHR BROS. & CO. 'S 
+ UPRIGHT « PIANOS < 


Awarded THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL at the New Orleans Exposition. 








Text of Judges’ Report: 


| “The QUALITY of TONE, which is REMARKABLY 
fine, by itt POWER and BRILLIANCY the SINGING 
qualities of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


—* MANUFACTURED BY -x«-— 


BEER BROS. & CO., 


Factory, Corner Hleventh Avenue and Tyrrenty-Ninth Street, 
WAREROOMS, No. 15 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


CHRISTIE & SON’S 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT 











STYLE 12. 


Factory, 209 to 2as V7. + eI St. 
eNEW YORK. < 











hayer, of the Fort Wayne Organ p has 


Mr. L. E. 
returned from Europe 


~The ‘‘ Hardman” piano is pushed with immense vigor by 


D. S, Johnston & Co., Cincinnati. 
—Mr. Howard, traveling for Chickering & Sons, was in Den- 
ver, Col., on Monday, on his way to California. 


The average retail sales of pianos at Horace Waters & Co.'s 
last week were two per day. This is an absolute fact. 
Boston, shipped four pianos last 
Tuscaloosa, 


The Guild Piano Company, 
Thursday to the Alabama Central Female College, 
Ala. 

& Son have made a new simple and effective ma- 
They 


Christie 
chine for the purpose of preventing shanks from twisting. 
have applied for a patent. 

‘* Did you ever detect 
Behr’ uprights ?” 


Said a piano manufacturer to us: 
a real noble quality of tone in the ‘ 
ago. 

Ground has been broken for the large Estey Piano Company’s 


that there is 


Certainly we did ; long 


factory, corner of Lincoln avenue and Southern boulevard. The 
factory will be a very extensive structure. 
Messrs. Knabe & Co, have supplied new pianos to two of 


our largest female colleges. The pianos furnished the Brooklyn 
Public 

The firm of Anderson & Wissner, agents for the Hardman 
Brooklyn, have dissolved 


Schools are giving good satisfaction. 


doing business on Fulton street, 
Mr 


piano, 


partnership Wissner has started a new store near the old 


stand 
Mr. Freeborn G. manufacturer of the Bradbury 
patented a new swing desk, of simple yet novel con- 


which is a great improvement on the old style, both for 


Smith, 
Piano, has 
truction, 
looks and utility. 

piano is now represented in Minneapolis by an 
new firm, viz., Julius M. 
Root & Sons, Chicago. 


Che Behning 


Root, Towner 


nephew of E, 
Mr. Root is an excellent 


energetie 
Root, of E, 1 
salesman and musician, 

a representative of THE MUSICAL 
P. Hale Piano 


In an interview with 
Mr. C. I 


stated 


the manager of the J. 
that although their business had been rather 


COURIER Stone, 


‘ ompany 
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quiet during the past season, still no changes in running the fac- 
tory were contemplated, and any rumors of an intention to sell 
or transfer the business was news to him. 


—Among patents granted week ending July 28, we find: 
Device for illustrating the transposition of musical scale, F. J. 


Dl cntasesedemmiibneseede sieves oebpindhsedsees avepecte No. 323.196 
OCpemdhale Te, BG. Dae ccccccccanseccegecvssesgcoosvccsecvccecse 323.301 
Composition stop-action for organs, H. L. Roosevelt............... 323,211 
Music rack for upright pianos, J. J. Decker...........6 cee0 ceeeeees 323,282 


—Messrs. Wenzlik & Hoyt, of Fourth street, Brooklyn, E. D., 
are the agents for the Baus Piano. Their new store is open 
evenings, and an attractive stock of sheet music, books and musi- 
cal instruments may be found here. Mr. Theodore Wenzlik is 
the composer of a number of musical pieces which have had a 
large sale. 

—The illustrated catalogue of C. A. Ahlstrom & Co., piano 
manufacturers, Jamestown, N, Y., has been received by us. 
The firm established its present prosperous business in 1875, and 
with the addition of improvements constantly made have suc- 
ceeded, on the strength of making a good instrument, in the es- 
tablishment of a remunerative trade. Ahlstrom & Co. make 
four styles of squares, five styles of uprights and a grand style. 


—Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., of the firm of Haines Brothers, in an 
interview with our representative, stated that, although he was 
not connected with the Haines & Whitney Company, Chicago, 
Ill., as a partner, he supplied them with stock the same as any 
other manufacturer, although, personally, he was opposed to any 
branching out or increased expenditures at the present time. The 
state of trade would not warrant it, as this has been one of the 
dullest seasons in his recollection. He says the Haines & Whit- 
ney Company are doing well. 

TTENTION !—A competent piano salesman, to visit the 
wholesale trade all over the country, can secure a permanent 
position with a large firm of piano manufacturers. Address, 
WHOLESALE, care of MusicAL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth 
street, New York. 
Communication. 
Minneapo.is, Minn., August, 1885. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
ESSRS. CASTLE & BROOKS, for a number of 
years with the late firm of Dyer & Howard, are pleased 
to inform you that they have opened a suite of piano parlors in 
the Skiles Block, over Nos. 614 and 616 Nicollet avenue, Minne- 
apolis, with a fine line of first grade instruments (embracing the 
celebrated Decker Brothers’ piano and Estey organ), to which they 
courteously invite your attention. 

Having been able—through their long connection and famil- 
iarity with the music trade—to secure the lowest manufacturers’ 
prices, they are, by carefully curtailing expenses, enabled to offer 
figures and terms which have never been equaled in the West. 

ARTHUR H. CASTLE, 
ELMER A. Brooks, 








The Weaver O. & P. Co.'s ‘uteeer 
tion not Satisfactory to Ludden & 
Bates. 

Editors Musical Courier : 


N aconflict between fact and fiction, fact generally 

wins. 

In your last (August 5) we presented a solid fact showing that 
the Weaver O. & P. Co. offered to sell Mrs. Eliza Connolly, of 
Maysville, Ala., an organ for $38, which was but $2 in excess of 
wholesale price given us in quantity lots. To relieve themselves 
of our “‘ wicked insinuation” that they must be very hard up to 
be thus obliged to retail at wholesale rates, they endeavor to meet 
cold facts with the fiction that the lady in question had imposed 
upon them by representing herself as a dealer, and under this 
impression they quoted her wholesale rates. We decline to ac- 
cept any such lame, if not utterly fictitious extuse, and would 
suggest that it will be advisable for the Co. to ‘‘ stoop from their 
dignity” just once more and furnish, if they can, a plausible 
reason for believing Mrs. Connolly to be a dealer. 

Reputable manufacturers do not quote wholesale prices unless 
they 4now that parties are entitled to them, and guesswork is cer- 
tainly not allowable. Mrs. Connolly's name is not found in any 
published list of dealers that we know of, nor does she write on a 
printed letter-head or sign herself a dealer. Here is her brief 
letter to us ; 

(Copy of Mrs. Connolly’s letter; original in lead pencil.) 


June 29, 188s. 
Messrs. Ludden & Bates: 


What kind and size organ will you ship me on fifteen days 
trial, at your expense, for $30 (thirty dollars) cash. 
Address, Mrs. ELIzA CONNOLLY, 
Maysville, Madison County, Ala. 


It is fair to presume that her letters to the Weaver O. and P. 
Co. were similar, and we do not believe that she gave them even 
the slightest grounds for believing her to be a dealer in organs. 
If she did, let the company publish her letters in these columns, 
and we will stand rebuked. Wi// they do this? 

We grieve that the Wenuse O. & P. Co. have expressed their 
contempt for us because we ‘‘ gave away’ confidential prices, but 
we suspect that we earned the largest part of this contempt by 
‘* giving away ” the price quoted Mrs. Connolly. 

It may be ‘‘ malicious,” ‘‘ ungentlemanly”’ and ‘‘ unbusiness- 
like” to thus expose manufacturers who injure legitimate trade by 
retailing at wholesale rates, but inasmuch as we have yet fo see or 
learn of even one Weaver organ being sold in the South, it is 
evident that their ‘‘ rapidly increasing trade South” does not 
‘*press”’ much as yet. Very truly, 

LupDEN & BATES’ SOUTHERN Music House. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO 


THE 


THEIR NEW AN 
oO__,vhn. 9a 


TRADE 


YD ATTRACTIVE 


STYLES OF 
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=§ Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 33 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


7 AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | Factory, 528 West 43d Street. 














NEW YORK. 
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Correspondence Solicited, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—<xrNEW YORK.+— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843. -%— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 175A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 











WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








_108" 
, a of ' a and COTTAGE 
A. 'Piano-Fortes. 

Pi be 


MORE THAN 30, 000 MADE AND IN USE. 


Sea very Piano WARRANTED FOR SBVEN YEARS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


g) EMERSON » PIANO 


(Established in 1849,) 


—t WAREROOMS:. ei 


* 159 Tremont Street, Boston. 
= R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


4 PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c. 


WD Ni tll oy Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 





Patented. 








HAZELTON 





“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 


gs 
=<. 
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>=] APPEAL TO THE HIGHES!1 MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 384 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 











Tue LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO= 


STURTEVANT & CO., 


Factory : 524 & 526 West 43d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK 
AND REASONABLE PRIOES. 

GENTS WANTED. 


‘as and Warerooms, 37 West 14th St 


Manufacturers and Sole 
Successors. 








HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS- 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
Market and Powell Streets. San Franiseco, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, ‘Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 
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~ No-80 Second Street. \ 
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Artistic Imitations Of the bes; = WTS ‘nia? Models a Speciality 


Violins Violoncellos & Double Basses repaired in a superior manner. 


& BRD, 

















Artists’ Bows and Fine Italian Strings, Wholesale and Retail. 








mH STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


beige 7 and din 


jem por ee, 338 and 340 East 3ist $ 3ist Street, New York. 





FREKBORN G. SIV, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Prano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY COR. WILLOUGHBY & RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 


m5 


The Old Reliable 
“BRADBUR 
PIANO. 
smMuAiflsayuea,, 
F19R8Y PIO eUL 


. Wasted Ged Principal Office: 
No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. 
BROOKLYN—1177 and 1179 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, E. D.—32 Fourth Street, 


| JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street, 

| WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
| BALTIMORE, MD.—9 North Charles Street. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—452 and 454 Broadway. 
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For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, 


THE M 
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GUITARS ta mut 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dz GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Dz JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 





They 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
| and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Importers of all kinds 


of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








Kepach 


Grand, Square and Upright 


¢PLANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 


27" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


THE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


bead 





>} 
ee, 


FACTORY, 
/ 


——— = Worcester, Mass. 


BRIGGS'S 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


PIANO STOOL 


MANUFACTORY 


PETERBORO, N. H. 





Special Prices to the Trade. 


PIANO STOOL WITH BACK. 
Phe latest and most practical Novelty in this line. 
B. Minis, the great Pianist, says about this 


Patent Stool: 
New York, June 26, 1884. 


¥. KRAEMER & CO., New York. 


What S 


Messrs. T. 
Genvs: Having seen and tried your adjustable 
Piano Stool with Back, 1 have much pleasure in 
testifving to the excellency and usefulness of the 
ame What I most particularly recommend is the 
sul rt and portability of it. I think it will supersede 
all other Piano Stools. for those who practise 
much I think it is an absolute necessity. 


S. B. MILLS, 


T. F. KRAEMER & C0,, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
103 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


nway Hall, 


Vear Ste 


62” CATALOGUE FREE 





SMT 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
t# Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 
Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have altained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which éstablishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Ygaks. 


WM.KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


172 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


OS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 


of TONE, 


which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 


POWER and KRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOUCH even throughout, the 
CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


¥ Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


: = eed , 2 5 ss 
*PLANOS,« 
BILLINGS & CO., 
Pactory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 


Warerooms, - - - 76 5th Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 
The best book foran 


NEWSPAPER i 
advertiser to con- 
RTISING 22"; Pe be, expert: 


tcontains lists of newspapers and estimates 
ofthe cost of advertising. The advertiser who 
wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the in- 
formation he requires, while for him who will 
invest one hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising, a scheme is indicated which will 
meet his every requirement, or can 
to do 80 by slight changes easily arrived at by cor- 
respondence. 149 editions have been issued. 
Sent, post-paid, toany address for 10 cents, 
Write to GEO. P. 4 co., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
10Spruce St. (Printing House 8q.), New York. 





A book of 100 pages. 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Avpress WESTFIELD, MASS. 





CRANE & 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


CHAPPUIS, 





C ‘ K U RTZ M A N, Grand, Square and Upright 
-¢PIANOFORTES,>- 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


— THE — 


M°TAMMANY 


Organette Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


HRISTIF 





UPRIG 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, 





CHRISTIR + SON. 209 to 223 WW. séth Gt, 


Cor. 29th Street, New York, 











| 








F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Pianoin America. (~~ Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 


GUILD FM 


PIANOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
175 B TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
2" Correspondence Solicited. 


HORACE WATERS & CD. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
AGENTS WANTED 








Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 
NEW YORK, 





PACKARD ORGAN. 


THE a COU RIM Ft. 





~v#2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 


IE 


111 


"SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 
: FORT WAYNE ORGAN co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 


: NEW YORK OFFICE, with KRAKAUER BROS., 40 Union Square. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —- 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1 
caused them to be pronounced by competent juc ‘ges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


7 .L our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patente« 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and my U age have my patent —-* 


,and March, 1878 which has 





in oi 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powertu! sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 





bility. 
ee 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PrIraAWwos. 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


> 





a oa 


LITTLE GIANT. 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small Apartments. 


—ojff-— 








QUITE NEW. 


UST patented an ‘ectn with all 
J iron rails; very efficient for 
hot or damp climates, The rails 
cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 
of an extremely hard wood, specially 
prepared and seasoned, are screwed 
to the iron rails, Prices and particu- 
lars free on application. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianoforte Actions Keyboards 


— ADDRESS — 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de |’Evangile, PARIS, France. 


GOLD MEDALS: 
Paris, 1878 
Frankfort-o.-M., 188x 

DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, - 1883 
Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 

American trade. Free delivery at 
Customer's factory. Competition 


Prices. Prompt Service. 
Liberal Conditions. 








EsTABLIsHED 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Foxcroft, Me. 


Manufacturers of 


FIRST-CLASS 


ORGANS, 


on Orga 
=) — Cases 


AND 


ACTIONS. 


ve Belmont nme MiltO1 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 





ar AGENTS WANTED. 





“‘BurAng 210j2q IsI"] 103 purg 


ORGAN C0, Limited, ERIE, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


A specialty ED pete. “ Re ny the Highest Class 
K, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to > fornieh the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





“CHARLES E. ROGERS’ 





“© UPRIGHT PIANOS. > 





Used in sales England Conservatory. Steel Screw Tuning ——~ Genuine 


Established 1870, Ya 


Repeating Grand Action. 


616 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








STRAUCH BROS., 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th 


and 13th Streets, New York. 


CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 


Rive-King, Robt. G 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, Se. WwW: 
San Francisco, and many others. 


105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PLANO. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 


OPER 


Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
Steele, Hartman, of 


oldbeck, Chas. 


PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


&@” Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., 


NEW YORK. 








PATEN 


UPRIGHT 
PIANO. 


THE BEST PIANG FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








T.:F.: KRAEMER: &:CO., 


103 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Grand, sm and Upright Piano Covers and Scarfs. 





Goods sent on Selection to the Trade. 
Best Assortment. Lowest Prices, 


--PATENTEES OF — 


SCARFS WITH FRONTS 


FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Piano Stools, Music Racks, Artists’ Busts, &c,, &c. 


Largest and 


» SELF-ACTING PARLOR AND GARDEN FOUNTAINS. 





FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. (4 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 














EE. G. HARRINGTON & CoO., 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


™ } 
MANUFACTURERS OF (2) 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 45], 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN. STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GQERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





USICAL COURIER. 








UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLI 


s = 
Upright * Pianofortes, 
EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 





Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing: 


1. Improvement in quality of tone ; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. 
use in trying situations and climates. 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


will not require 
They are thus especially adapted to 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 





No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 
No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

















QNLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 


C6. Cc. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 





























Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 








Paris, 1878. 








SAW MILLS; 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 





DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 





_ as EEIPEN, Now. 











PIANOsORGAN | 





MATERIALS, 





No. 122 East. feces STREET, NEW YORK. 








BEHNING: 


Square, Upright and Grand Fianos 
Fos 





| 
aiid 
RN & ly 


3 WEST 14th ST, 


NEWYORK. ,. 





New York. 


Factory: 124th Street and First Avenue, 


BHHNING & SON. 





9|McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N.Y 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York, 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 











a nef | 
4 Chase Piano Co. f 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 

















